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PREFACE 


As  the  title  of  this  thesis  implies,  it  is 
the  writer1 s  purpose  (1)  to  discover  the  sociological 
values  of  Christianity  which  apply  to  the  problem  of 
world  peace,  and  (2)  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  results  of  the  application  of  these  values.  The 
paper  is  therefore  divided  into  five  parts: 

.Chapter  I  is  introductory.     It  merely  states 
the  importance  of  the  issues  at  hand. 

Chapter  II  gives  a  general  view  of  the  forces 
at  work  in  the  world  at  the  present  time.  These  forces 
are  found  to  determine  certain  problems  of  world  peace. 

Chapter  III  discusses  some  sociological 
values  of  Christianity.     It  is  discovered  that  there 
are  certain  forces  which  act  upon  society  and  produce 
certain  values,  and  that  these  forces  are  themselves 
affected  by  society  in  their  processes  of  development. 
A  review  of  the  evolution  of  Christianity  is  therefore 
given  and  the  effects  which  it  has  had  upon  society 
are  shown-     But  it  is  then  seen  that  the  Christianity 
of  the  church  does  not  always  coincide  with  the  teach- 
ings of  its  founder.     The  teachings  of  Jesus  are  there- 
fore reviewed'  and  certain  attitudes  manifested  by  them, 
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which  have  sociological  value,  are  named. 

Chapter  IV  applies  the  sociological  values 
named  in  Chapter  III  to  the  problems  of  World  Peace 
discussed  in  Chapter  II,  and  tries  to  determine  what 
value  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  institutional 
Christianity  have  and  can  have  in  the  program  of 
World  Peace . 

Chapter  V  is  a  summary  of  the  preceding  dis- 
cussions, and  a  statement  of  conclusions  reached. 

-L.E.B. 
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CHAPTER  I 
Introduction 


"The  human  herd,  unbroken  and 
untaught, 

For  acorns  first,  and  grassy  coaches 
fought ; 

With  fists,  and  then  with  clubs 

maintained  the  fray- 
Till,  urged  by  hate,  they  found  a 

quicker  way, 
And  forged  pernicious  arms, 

and  learned  the  art  to  slay." 


-  Juvenal 
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CHAPTER  I 
Introduction 


"The  story  of  the  human  race  is  war 


writes 


Winston  Churchill.     Except  for  "brief  interludes,  there 

has  never  been  peace  in  the  world.     Up  to  the  present  tine, 

however,  war  has  not  flield  the  place  of  imp»fctant  considera- 


enemies  by  means  of  their  warfare  was  limited.     Not  much 
could  be  done  with  their  implements  of  warfare.  Eesides, 
men  were  then  scarce  upon  the  earth  and  c&uld  easily  hide 
or  escape  from  their  enemies.     Today  men  live  in.  close  con- 
tact.    And  more  important  that  this  is  the  fact  that  they 
have  invented  implements  and  methods  by  which  they  can  exter- 
minate not  merely  one  man  at  a  time  but  entire  civilizations. 
Th«  war  of  1914  brought  into  effect  airplanes,  poison  gases, 


great  machines  of  devastation.     Today,  though/war  has  ceased, 
men's  minds  have  not,  and  even  more  dangerous  methods  of  war- 
fare art;  .'mown.  Should  there  be  another  war,  electric- 
ity   might    be  used  to  cripple  the  engines  of  machines  miles 
away  and  bring  down  airplanes  from  the  skies.     The  book  on 
modern  explosives  and  destructive  chemicals  has  just  been 


A.  THE  IMPORTANCE 
OF  THE  PHOBLEM 
OF  WORLD  PEACE 


tion  that  it  holds  today.  During 


the  Stone  Age,  men  fought.    But  the 


damage  they  could  iirflict  upon  their 


that 
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"begun.    Bacteria  might  lie  used  to  spread  pestilence 
throughout  entire  lands.     If  another  war  should  come 
it  would  mean  not  the  extermination  of  a  few  million 
soldiers  on  the  battlefield  alor.e.     A  next  war  would 
not  "be  confined  to  the  battle  field.     It  is  conceivable 
that  by  the  use  of  modern  inventions  entire  civilizations 
might  be  exterminated. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  in  part,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  world  peace  is  of  fundamental  importance.     It  be- 
comes more  important  when  the  instability  arid  restlessness 
of  the  world  is  considered. 

Various  methods  are  now  being  constructed , to 
insure  peace.     Governments  are  seeking  methods  of  arbitration 
which  will  take  the  place  of  armed  force  in  the  settling 
of  international  disputes.  Organisations  such  as  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  and  the  7/orld  Peace  Foundation 
have  been  formed  for  the  same  purpose.     There  is  a  movement 
among  educators  now  which  hopes  to  succeed  in  rewriting 
elementary  text  books,  placing  emphasis  on  peace  rather 
than  upon  thw  wars  and  war  heroes  of  history. 

There  are  some  individuals  who  are  convinced 
of  the  value  of  Christianity  in  assuring  a  peaceful  world. 
The  great  historian  Von  Ranke  says  that  "  the  only  real 
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of  mankind  ^ 
progress/is  contained  in  Christianity".      On  the 

other  hand,  there  are  tho3e  who  believe  that  because 

of  its  past  history,  Christianity  can   iave  no  part  in 

world  peace.  "Is  it  to  be  wondered  at",  says  3.  Stanley 

Jones,   "that  war  continues  in  spite  of  Christianity? 

It  came  in  with  it...  All  Russia  became  Christian  with 

Vladimir  the  Emperor.     He  desired  to  become  a  Christian, 

but  hesttated,  for,  as  being  bsneath  his  dignity,  he 

would  not  be  baptised  by  a  local  clergyman.    He  wanted 

B.  CAN  CHRISTIANITY  AID       the  Patriarch  at  ConstantA- 
THlf PROBLEM?0^  °F  nople  to  Perforra  the  ceremony  - 

that  would  give  the  proper 

dignity.    But  to  asic  him  to  do  it  would  be  receiving  a 
bour:ty  at  the  hands  of  another.     He  decided  that  the  only 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  conquer  Constantinople  and  compel 
the  patriarch  to  baptise  him...     That  was  actually  carried 
out...  Th"us  Russia  became  Christian."    Dr.  Jones  then  goes 
on  to  give  other  similar  illustrations  -  how  the  Saxons 
were  compelled  by    Charlemagne;  how  the  LCayf lower  tnat 
carried  the  pilgri::.  fathers  to  religious  liberty  went  on 
her  next  trip  for  a  load  of  slaves.     Dr. Jones  therefore 
agrees  with  others  who  believe  that  Christianity,  as  it 
has  come  to  be  through  history,  cannot  do  much  in  the 
promotion  of  peace. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  all  the  methods 


1  -  Rauschenbusch,  Christianizing  the  social  Order ,  p. 456. 


and  plans  which  have  "been  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
making  certain  world  peace  is  not  attempted  here. 
A  complete  analysis  of  world  problems  has  not  been 
made.     It  is  the  purpose  here,  to  discover  whether  or 
not  Christianity  does  or  can  have  any  values  which 
will  aid  in  the  establishing  of  a  peaceful  world  order. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  learn  the  chief  problems  which 
are  concerned  with  world  peace,  to  name  such  social 
values  of  Christianity  as  may  apply  to  these  problems, 
and  to  ascertain  how  and  to  what  extent  these  values 
may  be  applied  to  these  problems.     Such  is  the  plan 
carried  out  in  the  following  discussion. 
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CHAPTER  II 


The  Present  Status  of  World  Affairs 


"If  that  the  heavens  do  not  their 
visible  spirits 
Send  quickly  down  to  tame  these 

vile  offenses, 
TT  will  come, 

Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itse 
Like  masters  of  the  deep." 

—  Shakespeare 
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CHAPTER  II 


The  Present  Status  of  7/orld  Affairs 

During  the  recent  war  statements  were  noised 

about  which  gave  the  impression  that  the  war  was  "being 

fought  to  end  war  -  to  make  possible  a  warless  world. 

The  fallaciousness  of  this  conception  is  seen  when  a 

view  of  the  present  world  situation  is  taken.     On  the 

surface  governmental  officials  signing  peace  pacts  can 

"be  seen.    But  not  far  "below  the  surface  is  a  stream 

murmuring  of  discontent.     It  draws  its  waters  from  the 

four  corners  of  the  earth,  and  should  it  "break  through 

the  surface,  it  would  surely  carry  us  on  to 

"Armageddon".     The  World  .7ar  certainly  did  not  make 

way  for  a  warless  world.     "Let  it  not  "be  thought  for  a 

moment",  writes  Winston  Churchill,  "that  the  danger  of 

another  explosion  in  Europe  is  passed.    For  the  time 

"being  the  stupor  and  the  collapse  which  followed  the 

V/o rid  War  ensured  a  sullen  passivity,  and  the  horror 

of  war,  its  carnage  and  its  tyrannies,  have  dominated 

the  mind  of  every  class  and  in  every  race.     But  the 

1 

causes  have  "been  in  no  way  removed.."      The  same 

1  -  Winston  Churchill,  "Shall  We  Commit  Suicide?", 
NashTs  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  September  24,  1924. 


factors  which  brought  on  the  World  War  are  still  at 
work. 

One  source  of  the  restless  condition  of  the 
world  is  found  in  imperialism.  "Imperialism  is  the 

policy  or  practice  whereby  a 

A.  IMPERIALISM 

1.  Definition  nation  gains  control  of  foreign 

territory  and  foreign  peoples.  "-1- 
This  domination  may  be  either  political  or  economic.  It 
is  commonly  thought  that  the  period  of  territorial  con- 
quest lias  passed  -  that  such  a  period  existed  only  in 
the  times  of  the  Caesars  and  other  such  conquerors.  But 
during  the  past  two  hundred  years  vast  areas  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea  have  passed  under  the 
political  and  economic  domination  of  European  powers. 
The  realms  conquered  by  the  military  exploits  of  the 

past  ages  are  mere  trifles  beside  what  has  been  going  on 

2 

before  our  eyes.      Professor  Moon  shows  that  Imperialism 

was  really  at  the  heart  of  the 

2.  Imperialism  -  a 

cause  of  the  war.     situation  which  determined  the 

war.     "Imperialism  is  the  root 

and  raison  dT etre  of  world  politics",  he  writes.  "Those 

who  cherish  the  thought  that  the  war  of  1914  was  brought 

about  by  the  personal  vagaries  of  William  Hohenzollern 

may  do  so  if  they  will,  but  the  very  alignment  of 

1  -  Kirby  Page,  Imperialism  and  nationalism,  p.  7 

2  -  Parker  T.  Moon,  Imperialism  and  V/orld  Politics ,  p. 
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European  powers  was  dictated  "by  imperialism.  Germany, 
Austria -Hungary  and  Turkey  were  allied  "by  Teutonic 
domination  of  the  ITear  East.     England  and  France  were 
"bound  together  "by  the  Imperialistic  treaty  of  1904.""1" 
Under  BismarckTs  cautious  guidance,  Germany  had  ab- 
stained from  empire -"building  in  Africa  and  Asia  only  to 
enter  world  politics  rather  late,  and  finally  to  stake 
all  and  lose  all  in  the  struggle  of  1914.    At  about 
that  time  Russia  was  reaching  out  toward  Central  Asia,  ( 
Manchuria,  Persia,  and  Mongolia.     Japan  entered  Formosa, 
Korea,  part  of  Manchuria,  and  tried  to  make  the  whole  of 
China  one  of  her  dependencies.     During  the  war,  while 
some  of  the  fiercest  "battles  were  taking  place,  the 
Allies  spared  troops  to  advance  on  German  colonial  soil, 
and  were  secretly  planning  how  they  would  parcel  out 
German  colonial  territory  if  victory  should  "be  theirs. 

All  this  shows  only  very  briefly  how  imperial- 
ism figured  in  world  politics  prior  to  and  during  the 
war.    But,  as  has  already  "been  inferred,  imperialism  did 

not  end  with  the  signing  of  the 

3.  Imperialism 

after  the  war.         Armistice.     Perhaps  one  may  even 

go  so  far  as  to  say  that  war  did 

not  really  end  with  the  signing  of  that  document. 

1  -  Ibid. ,  p.  7 
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Imperialistic  rivalry  was  never  so  keen  as  it  was  just 
after  the  war.    As  soon  as  the  Allies  were  victorious 
they  set  about  the  task  of  taking  possession  of  the 
various  spoils.    French  armies  replaced  the  British 
forces  in  Syria  and  Cilicia.     Great  Britain  began  the 
conquest  of  Mesopotamia  and  Kurdistan.     Italian  troops 
occupied  the  territory  around  Adalia.    By  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  Germany  had  been  deprived  of  her  rights  in 
the  Bagdad  Railway  enterprise.     The  Treaty  of  Sevres 
carried  this  process  a  little  further,  and  left  hardly 
a  trace  of  German  influence  in  the  Wear  East.  This 
gave  the  Allies  an  economic  .    hold  on  Turkey.     The  ink 
was  hardly  dry  upon  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  when  it  began 
to  be  broken.     The  Turkish  nationalists  never  intended 
to  keep  it.    A  Grand  National  Assembly  v/as  formed  by 
the  Turks,  and  a  series  of  military  campaigns  followed 
during  which  the  Greeks,  then  in  occupation  of  Smyrna, 
were  repulsed,  and  the  Turkish  Republic  was  proclaimed. 
Mr.  Page  quotes  Professor  Arnold  Toynbee,  who  summariz- 
es the  beginning  of  the  post-war  period  as  follows: 

"The  first  phase  after  the  European  V/ar  may 
be  described  somewhat  as  follows:  France 
was  backing  Poland  vigorously,  and  Hungary 
tentatively,  against  Germany  and  Russia; 
and  she  was  backing  Turkey  tentatively 
against  Russia  and  vigorously  against 
Greece  because  Greece  had  been  backed  by 
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Great  Britain.     Great  Britain  was  backing 
Greece  against  Turkey  because  an  aggran- 
dized Greece  dependent  on  British  support 
would  save  Great  Britain  the  trouble  of 
herself  imposing  her  Eastern  peace-terms. 
Italy  was  backing  Turkey  against  Greece 
as  payment  on  account  for  economic  con- 
cessions in  Anatolia;  and  Russia  v/as  back- 
ing Turkey  against  Greece  to  deter  her 
from  purchasing  the  backing  of  any  of  the 
Western  powers  who  were  Russia Ts  enemies." 

All  this  is  given  to  show  the  power  of  imperialism  im- 
mediately after  the  war.     It  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story  -  events  which  happened  in  later  years  -  but  it 
does  tell  the  imperialistic  result  of  the  war  that  was 
said  to  have  been  fought  to  end  war. 


Imperialism  is  still  at  work  today.  More 
than  half  of  the  world1 s  land  surface,  and  more  than  a 
billion  human  beings  in  the  so-called  "backward  coun- 
tries" are  dominated  by  a  few  imperialistic  nations. 
Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  England  has  ten  colonial 
subjects.     For  every  acre  in  France  she  has  twenty  in 
her  colonies.     Italy  is  one  sixth  as  large  as  her  colo- 
nial possessions;  Portugal  is 

4.  Imperialism 

today.  one  twenty-third;  Belgium  is  one 

eightieth.     These  facts  alone 

make  the  present  status  of  the  world  unstable.     The  day 

is  not  far  off  when  the  deficiencies  which  made  certain 


1  -  Quoted  by  Kirby  Page  in  Imperialism  and  ITati onalism, 
p.  19;     from  The   Je stern  ..uestion  in  Greece  and 
Turkey ,  p.  42. 


masses  of  people  "backward  will  no  longer  exist,  and, 
like  Japan,  China,  India,  Persia,  Egypt,  Siam  and 
Afghanistan  will  rise.     These  ""backward"  peoples  are 
no<fcu "becoming  educated.    A  spirit  of  rebellious  self- 
determination  has  already  seized  upon  hitherto  inert 
subject  races.     Turkey1 s  struggle  for  nationality  has 
already  "been  mentioned.     Nationalist  Egypt  has  won  in- 
dependence;    Indian  nationalism  has  assumed  monumental 
proportions.     The  Filipinos  have  become  more  insistent 
in  their  pleas  for  independence.     "Whether  this  move- 
ment of  the  -non-European  peoples  for  self-government 
will  reach  peaceful  maturity  is  a  grave  question  for 

the  entire  civilized  world, "^ 
5.  Effects  of  "   '    "  "  " 

Imperialism  says  Professor  Koon.     This  ques- 

tion is  of  economic  importance, 
for  the  present  powers  are  dependent  upon  colonial 
interests  to  a  large  extent,  for  their  trade.  Competi- 
tion is  still  going  on  among  the  imperialistic  powers 
for  colonial  pos session, ' for  economic  as  well  as  politi- 
cal reasons.    And  the  struggle  is  "becoming  more  acute 
"because  of  the  increasing  scarcity  of  un-explored  or  un- 
claimed lands.     There  are  no  longer  great  stretches  of 
rich  lands  in  the  Americas  or  in  Africa  into  which  the 

1  -  Parker  T.  Ho  en,  Imperialism  and  .Vorld  Politics ,  p. 


nations  may  extend  their  claims. 

It  must  "be  admitted  that  imperialism  does 
have  some  good  effects.     Disease  and  pestilence  have 
"been  greatly  reduced,  famine  practically  abolished, 
education  extended,  and  superstition  uprooted  in  many 
"backward  countries.     But  on  the  other  hand,  as  has 
"been  shown,  imperialism  has  "been  a  major  cause  of  war, 
and  is  even  now  a  tremendous  power  making  for  social 
and  political  unrest.     The  problem  of  imperialism  is 
one  which  must  be  solved  if  world  peace  is  to  become 
a  reality. 

In  discussing  imperialism,  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  backward  countries  are  seeking  national 
independence  was  noted.     This  suggests  a  second  chief 

factor  contributing  to  the  un- 

B.  NATIONALISM 

1.  Definition        stable  character  of  the  v/orld, 

namely,  nati onalism.  National- 
ism is  defined  by  various  writers  in  several  ways. 
Kirby  Page  calls  it  a  sentiment.     Israel  Zangwill  says 
that  "nationality  is  a  state  of  mind  corresponding  to 
a  political  fact."    Professor  G-.  P.  Gooch  says, 
"Nationalism  is  the  self -consciousness  of  a  nation." 
Samsay  Kuir  gives  a  lengthier  and  perhaps  more  adequate 


definition.     He  says  that  nationalism  exists  when  there 
is  "a  "body  of  people  who  feel  themselves  to  be  natural- 
ly linked  together  by  certain  affinities  which  are  so 
strong  and  real  for  them  that  they  can  live  happily  to- 
gether, are  dissatisfied  when  disunited,  and  cannot 
tolerate  subjection  to  peoples  who  do  not  share  these 
ties."1  Nationalism  is  bound  up  quite  closely  with  im- 
perialism.    Yet  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
considered  as  separate  from  that  factor.     In  some 
respects  it  is  just  as  old  as  imperialism;  in  others  it 
is  much  more  recent.     The  same  spirit  which  breathes 
through  nationalism  today  may  be  said  to  have  existed  in 
primitive  times  within  the  tribes  and  clans.  But 
nationalism  as  it  is  known  today  is  of  much  more  recent 
origin.    A  view  of  past  history  reveals  a  world  dominat- 
ed by  an  almost  universal  church.     Then  the  collapse  of 
that  great  power  is  seen  as  it  falls  before  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.     The  world  is  then 
broken  up  into  city-states  and  petty  provinces.  But 
gradually  these  small  states  unite  into  larger  nationali- 
ties.   From  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  the  then 
fiery  doctrine  of  nationalism  has  spread  all  over  the 
v/orld,  kindling  new  flames  in  nearly  every  land. 

1  -  Kirby  Page,  Imperialism  and  jffati onalism,  p.  23. 


Kirby  Page  describes  "four  political  dogmas" 
which  are  attached  to  the  doctrine  of  nationalism.  The 

first  of  these  is  nati  onal  int- 
2.  national  ' 
Interest  erest .    According  to  the  doc- 

trine of  national  interest,  the 
highest  duty  of  each  state  is  to  preserve  its  own  exist- 
ence and  to  advance  the  welfare  of  its  own  citizens. 
7/ith  this  end  in  view,  nations  make  their  plans  and 
shape  their  policies.    And  they  do  this  by  many  differ- 
ent devices,  with  the  one  selfish  purpose  -  self-inter- 
est -  as  a  basis.     Thus  policies  are  formed  regardless 
of  their  effect  upon  other  countries.     Often  this  is 
carried  a  step  further,  and  plans  are  so  constructed  as 
to  take  advantage  of  other  peoples.     Self-interest  is 
used  not.  only  as  a  means  of  advancing  their  own  welfare, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  dominating  the  policies  of  other 
nations.     When  this  occurs  imperialism  takes  place.  The 
dangers  of  national  interest  become  more  apparent  when 
it  is  remembered  that  under  this  doctrine  nations  have 
the  right  to  wage  war  when  the  rights  or  property  of 
their  citizens  are  in  danger.     The  United  States  went 
to  war  with  Germany  because  the  lives  and  the  property 
of  United  States  citizens  at  sea  were  being  destroyed. 
When  once  the  process  is  started  -  when  nations  do  go 


to  war  -  there  is  no  limit  to  the  means  which  they 
may  use  in  winning  the  v/ar. 

The  second  doctrine  which  Kirby  Page  points 
out  in  connection  with  nationalism  is  nati onal 

sovereignty.      This  doctrine 

3.  National 

Sovereignty  means  that  "the  nation  is  the 

ultimate  or  final  political 
unit  and  has  the  right  to  determine  its  own  policies 
without  external  coercion".-'"    Since  no  outside  inter- 
ference will  "be  tolerated,  the  nation  must  he  prepared 
to  meet  any  possible  antagonist.     Moreover,  sovereign- 
ty leads  to  lawlessness.     If  each  of  the  many  nations 
of  the  earth  is  sovereign  -  if  each  has  the  right  to 
formulate  its  own  policies  absolutely  independent  of 
all  others  -  anarchy  results.    And  anarchy  leads  to 
war.     Of  course,  this  is  not  altogether  true,  for 
nations  are  today  affected  by  what  other  nations  do. 
Ho  state  can  be  truly  sovereign.     But  it  is  the  assump- 
tion on  the  part  of  some  statesmen  and  some  parts  of 
the  populace  that  the  state  is  sovereign,  that  make 

the  situation  dangerous.    Mr.  Page  quotes  an  editorial 

2 

from  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  which  shows  the  spirit 
of  state  sovereignty: 

1  -  Kirby  Page,  Dollars  and  Jo rid  Peace ,  p.  10. 

2  -  August  6,  1927,  p.  107T. 
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"Shall  the  American  people  remain  quiescent 
in  inferiority?    They  will  not!     Shall  they 
traverse  the  seas  only  with  the  consent  of 
Great  Britain?    They  will  not!     Shall  their 
commerce  which  is  greater  than  that  of 
Great  Britain,  and  their  Merchant  Marine, 
which  is  steadily  growing  in  volume,  carry 
on  at  the  mercy  of  the  London  Admirality? 
No!     .Ye  call  on  the  nation  to  direct  con- 
gress to  provide  a  navy  which  will  make  the 
United  States  dominant  afloat. ••  And  as  a 
part  of  our  national  defense  necessities, 
we  appeal  for  the  enlargement  of  the  army 
which  the  protection  of  our  interests  like- 
wise demands. "3 


The  third  of  the  "four  dogmas"  is  nati  onal 
honor.     Individuals  who  are  dominated  by  a  false  sense 
of  honor  will  fight  "back  when  insulted,  in  order  to 
preserve  that  honor.     So  with  nations.     The  United 
States  might  have  avoided  war  by  keeping  her  citizens 
and  property  out  of  the  "barred  zone,  cut  that  would 
not  have  been  in  keeping  with  her  honor.     There  are 
those  who  hold  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  national 

insult  is  to  build  up  a  strong 

4.  National  Honor 

army  and  navy.     No  nation  will 
then  infringe  upon  the  rights 
of  another  nation  if  it  is  known  that  that  nation  can- 
not be  defeated.     General  William  Mitchell  said:  "No 
one  will  dare  insu.lt  this  nation  if  it  is  known  that 


5-  Dollars  and  V/orld  Peace,  p.  10 
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we  can  defeat  any  enemy  approaching  us.     There  lies 
the  path  of  safety  —  and  peace  I nl    If  one  nation 
alone  had  this  policy,  that  nation  might  succeed  in 
remaining  peaceful  until  another  nation  succeeded  in 
building  up  a  stronger  defensive.     But  national  honor 
does  not  exist  in  the  United  States  alone.     With  each 
of  the  sixty  nations  of  the  world  attempting  to  so 
strengthen  its  army  and  navy  so  as  to  insure  its  honor 
against  all  other  nations,  no  world  peace  could  result. 
National  honor,  of  course,  has  some  points  in  its 
favor.     Each  nation  should  seek  its  interests,  but  not 
by  defying  other  nations.     It  is  when  the  doctrins  of 
national  honor  is  used  in  the  manner  just  described 
that  it  becomes  dangerous. 

The  last  of  the  four  doctrines  is  national 
patriotism.      Patriotism,  at  its  best,  is  a  very  noble 
sentiment.     But,  as  Mr.  Page  explains,  love  of  one's 

own  group  -  or  country  -  often 

5.  National 

Patriotism  breeds  enmity  toward  another 

group.     Then  too,  patriotism 
often  includes  absolute  loyalty  to  the  officials  at 
the  head  of  the  nation.    Ambassador  Houghton  says: 
"Before  a  war  is  conceived,  there  must  be  an  issue. 


1  -  Ibid,  p.  16 


And  that  issue,  broadly  speaking,  is  the  outcome  of  a 
series  of  maneuvers  "by  which  the  masses  concerned  are 
brought  into  positions  of  opposition.     Obviously  this 
maneuvering  is  not  done  by  the  masses  themselves. 
Collectively  and  as  individuals  they  have  little  to  do 
with  the  subtle  and  gradual  shifting  of  international 
relations.     Their  interests  are  directed  to  the  more 
humbleV  and  prosaic  task  of  earning  a  living.  The 
maneuvering  is  done  by  little  groups  of  men  called 
governments...  The  entire  process  is  in  the  control 
of  the  smaller  groups. By  appealing  to  the  spirit 
of  patriotism,  the  masses  can  be  controlled.  TJhen 
war  is  declared,  citizens  must  enter  into  that  war  as 
patriots  whether  they,  individually,  are  in  favor  of 
the  cause  at  stake  or  not.     Thus  national  patriotism 
can  be  used  to  very  dangerous  advantage  as  far  as  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  concerned. 

What  has  been  said  has  shown  the  dangers  of 
nationalism  in  the  world  of  today,  nationalism. 

does  have  some  points  in 

6 .  G  one lus  i  ons  c  on- 

cerning  nationalism.        its  favor,  however. 

Nationalism  binds  the 
citizens  of  a  nation  together  with  bonds  of  common 


1  -  Ibid,  p.  19. 


feeling  and  common  endeavor.     It  overcomes  certain 
racial,  religious,  linguistic,  and  cultural  antagon- 
isms.    The  children  of  foreign-born  parents  tend  to 
forget  the  age-old  animosities  and  hatred  of  their 
elders,     nationalism,  at  its  "best,  is  unifying  and 
constructive.    But  the  same  spirit  of  nationalism 
can  create  selfishness,  greed,  arrogance,  false 
honor.     "nationalists  are  artists",  says  Kirby  Page. 
"Their  pictures  are  usually  distorted  in  four  re- 
spects.    Their  own  virtues  and  achievements  are  over- 
stated, while  their  defects  and  failures  are  glossed 
over;  whereas  in  picturing  other  nations,  the  pro- 
cess is  reversed;  their  good  qualities  and  accomplish- 
ments are  minimized  and  their  vices  are  exaggerated.""1" 
In  a  later  paragraph,  he  concludes:   "As  long  as  the 
respective  peoples  of  the  earth  magnify  their  own 
virtues  and  minimize  their  own  faults,  while  exaggerat- 
ing the  vices  of  other  people  and  underestimating  their 
achievements,  and  as  long  as  the  current  ideas  of 
national  interest,  national  sovereignty,  national 

honor,  and  national  patriotism  prevail  -  just  so  long 

2 

will  humanity  be  menaced  with  war." 


1  -Ibid,  p.  5. 

2  -  Kirby  Page,  Dollars  and  World  Peace,  p.  20. 


Bound  up  with  "both  of  the  subjects  con- 
sidered thus  far  -  imperialism  and  nationalism  -  is 
the  economic  situation.     It  was  noted,  in  discussing 
imperialism  that  a  nation  may  he  economically  im- 

peralistic.    And  it  was 

C .  ECONOMIC..  CONDITIONS . 

seen,  while  considering 
nationalism,  that  nation- 
al interest  leads  a  nation  to  seek  her  own  protection. 
The  discussion  of  imperialism  resulted  in  the  conclu^ 
si  on  that  the  economic  question  was  one  which  made 
the  dangers  of  imperialism  more  apparent.     The  world 
is  no  longer  composed  of  a  few  isolated,  self-per- 
petuating communities.     Every  nation  is  dependent  upon 
every  other  nation  for  its  economic  existence.  Some 
people  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  the  United 
States,  rich  as  it  is  in  raw  materials,  is  independent 
that  it  could  get  along  with  no  imports  from  other 
countries.    But  this  is  not  true.     The  imports  of  the 
United  States  for  a  single  year  exceed  one  hundred 
million  dollars  in  value.    A  change  in  economic  condi- 
tions in  one  part  of  the  world  is  felt  in  every  land. 
One  change  which  is  going  on  at  the  present  time  is 
seen  in  the  rise  of  industrialism.     In  an  earlier 
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paragraph,  the  rise  of  the  ""backward  nations"  was 
mentioned.    Eany  countries  which  were  primarily  agri- 
cultural -  countries  who  had  to  depend  on  the  larger 
manufacturing  nations  for  their  manufactured  articles  - 
are  now  "building  their  own  factories.     This  means  that 
nations  such  as  the  United  States,  who  depended  upon 
these  "backward  nations  for  raw  materials  and  for  mar- 
kets for  their  manufactured  articles  are  having  to  ad- 
just their  trade  policies.     The  situation  "becomes  more 
uncertain  when  the  fact  that  there  are  increasingly 
less  areas  of  unexplored  lands  from  which  raw  materials 
may  "be  imported.     The  world1  s  industrial  machine  is 
constantly  "becoming  more  complex  and  more  delicately 
adjusted.     International  trade  may  be  a  "blessing, 
"bringing  the  world  into  closer  contacts  and  producing 
greater  cooperation,  or  it  may  he  a  curse , ' giving  way 
to  the  imperialistic  practices  of  nations  and  producing 
disastrous  disorder  throughout  the  world.  Everything 
depends  upon  how  it  is  carried  on.    And  the  answer  to 
this  question  rests  with  the  nations. 

Another  factor  at  work  in  the  world,  one 
which  is  closely  allied  with,  and  in  some  cases,  may  be 
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said  to  arise  out  of  the  factors  already  studied  is 

militarism.     The  SDirit  of 

D.  MILITARISM. 

militarism  exists  in  many 
lands  -  even  in  lands  which 
are  most  strongly  advocating  peace.  Militarism 
means  "the  "belief  that  national  security  can  be  main- 
tained only  "by  armed  force,  and  the  advocacy  of  mili- 

1 

tary  and  naval  preparedness."      This  "belief  is  held 
by  prominent  citizens  in  the  United  States.  Rear 
Admiral  Fiske  recently  said:     "This  country  is  rich 
and  is  the  envy  of  other  nations....  7/e  cannot  main- 
tain our  leading  position  in  the  world  as  a  great 
progressive  democratic  nation  with  a  popular  govern- 
ment unless  our  armed  strength  is  kept  in  prompt 
readiness  to  defend  our  riches."      Military  training 
is  made  a  compulsory  part  of  the  college  course  of 
many  institutions.     The  R.O.T.C.  is  an  example  of 
this  fact.     It  is  the  hope  of  the  War  Department  go 
plant  units  of  this  organization  in  every  college  in 
the  country.    All  this  grows  out  of  a  spirit  of 
national  interest  and  economic  competition.  Mention 
has  already  been  made  of  the  dangers  of  armament.  It 
creates  fear  in  the  minds  of  other  peoples.  As 


1  -  Sherwood  Eddy,  Danger  Zone s  of  t he  Social  Order ,  p.  41. 

2  -  Christian  Work,  Sept.  26,  192~5",  p.  261. 
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Sherwood.  Eddy  says,  "Armaments  lead  to  Counter-Arma- 
ments. 

There  is  one  other  factor  necessary  to  our 
discussion,  brief  though  it  is,   of  world  affairs.  We 

shall  touch  upon  the  racial 

E.  RACE  RELATIONS. 

questi on    only  lightly.  Just 
as  there  are  backward  nations, 
so  there  are  the  so-called  "backward  races".     In  some 
cases,  the  backward  nation  is  made  up  of  a  backward 
race,  as  in  China,  for  example.     In  other  cases,  the 
racial  question  exists  within  a  more  powerful  nation. 
Some  of  the  hitherto  backward  races  have  risen.  The 
rise  of  Japan  is  causing  changes  and  problems  in  the 
world.    Professor  Leonard.  Sewall  Smith  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  speaks  of  "the  dilemma  in  which 
Japanese  statesmen  find  themselves  today:  "On  the  one 
hand  they  are  confronted  with  the  absolute  necessity 
of  converting  their  country  from  an  almost  purely 
agricultural  nation  into  an  industrial  commonwealth 
like  England.     They  find  themselves  on  the  other  hand 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  finding  an  outlet  for  a 
surplus  population  which  is  increasing  at  a  rate  of 


1  -  Sherwood  Eddy,  Danger  Zone s  of  the  Social  Order ,  p 
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800,000  per  year.     In  seeking  a  proper  outlet  they 
find  their  nationals  excluded  from  Canada,  United 
States,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  in  fact  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  worldTs  surface,  while  in  the 
most  desirable  and  nearest  quarters  they  are  con- 
fronted with  selfish  and  powerful  rivals.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,   on  the  very  borders  of  China  and 
Korea,  in  close  contact  with  Japan's  source  of  supply 
of  raw  materials  and  food,  lurks  the  huge  and  hungry 
Russian  bear,  the  historical  enemy  of  all  Asiatic 
nations."1    This  statement  shows  the  difficulties 
and  dangerous  situation  which  have  resulted  from  the 
rise  of  one  previously  backward  race.     The  antagonis- 
tic spirit  toward  this  newly  progressive  race  is 
further  illustrated  by  a  quotation  from  a  dodger  cir- 
culated in  California  when  the  Japanese  attempted  to 
build  a  church: 

"You  came  to  care  for  our  lawns  - 

Je  stood  for  it. 
You  came  to  work  our  truck  gardens  - 

We  stood  for  it. 
You  sent  your  children  to  our  public  schools  - 

WTe  stood  for  it. 
You  moved  a  few  families  in  our  midst  - 

We  stood  for  it. 
You  propose  to  build  a  church  in  our  neighborhood 

We  didnTt  and  wonTt  stand  for  it. 


1  -  Hew  Japan,  March  1928,  pp.  5-6. 


You  impose  more  on  us  each  day  until  you  have 

gone  your  limit. 
V/e  &onTt  want  you  with  us,  so  get  busy ,  Japs, 

and  move  out  of  Hollywoodl  "1 

The  Japanese  are  not  alone  the  making  of  such  progress. 
The  Chinese,  the  Hindus,  the  Koreans,  the  Negroes  are 
all  advancing  rapidly.     The  American  negro  has  made 
unparalleled  progress  in  the  last  few  years.     The  edu- 
cated negro  becomes  conscious  of  the  label  of  inferi- 
ority that  lias  been  placed  upon  him  and  strives  un- 
ceasingly to  gain  recognition.     One  negro  writer  - 
Eugene  E.  G-ordon,  assistant  feature  editor  on  the 
Boston  Post  -  advocates  a  religion  invented  for  the 

purpose  of  raising  the  negro  race  to  a  place  of 
superiority  in  the  world.     This  religioun  should  be 
built  around  a  black  African  G-od  -  a  war-like  God 
like  the  God  of  the  early  Hebrews.     With  a  faith  in 
this  militant,  spiteful  God,  the  Negro  would  go  on 

advancing  courageously,  and,  forgetting  his  inferi- 

2 

ority,  would  fight  himself  to  the  top.       This  idea 
of  Mr.  Gordon1 s  shows  the  bitterness  that  exists  in 
the  minds  of  some  educated  negroes.    Alain  Locke, 
in  "The  New  Negro" ,  an  anthology  of  Negro  literature, 
says:  "More  and  more,  an  intelligent  realization  of 


1  -  Danger  Z on es  of  the 

2  -  "A  New  Religion  for 

Oct.  1928,  p.  3. 


Social  Order ,  p.  54. 
the  Negro",  The  Lantern, 


the  great  discrepancy  "between  the  American  social 
creed,  and  the  American  social  practice  forces  upon 
the  Negro  the  taking  of  the  moral  advantage  that  is 
his.     Only  the  steadying  and  sobering  effect  of  a 
truly  characteristic  gentleness  of  spirit  prevents 
the  rapid  rise  of  a  definite  cynicism  and  counter- 
hate  and  a  defiant  superiority  feeling.11      On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  very  bitter  attitude  toward 
the  Negro  on  the  part  of  many  white  people.  A 
graduate  of  Vanderbilt  University,  after  completing 
three  years  of  graduate  study  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  after  travelling  for  six  years  in  Africa, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Philippines  and  South 
America,  writes  a  hook  on  "The  White  American  Society", 
in  which  he  makes  the  following  statement:  "Civiliza- 
tion has  never  survived  intimate  and  prolonged  contact 
with  the  colored  races...  If  we  do  not  remove  the 
Negro,  our  civilization  is  to  decay.     If  we  do  remove 
the  Negro,  our  civilization  is  to  increase,  and  our 
future  belongs  to  Cod."      Many  more  such  statements 
could  be  quoted.    Many  incidents  of  lynchings  and  mob 
violence  and  personal  injustice  inflicted  upon  the 
Negro  could  be  cited.    All  this  shows  the  unrest  in 


1  -  Alain  Locke,  The  New  Negro ,  p.  15. 

2  -  Danger  Zones  of  the  Social  Order,  p.  47. 


racisl  relations  throughout  the  world.     A  peaceful 
world  cannot  exist  if  racial  disorder  continues. 

The  restless  condition  of  world  affairs  is 
apparent.     From  what  has  been  said,  a  reader  may  sup- 
pose that  conditions  are  utter- 

F.  COKCLUSIOH. 

ly  hopeless  -  that  there  is  no 
possibility  whatever  for  a 
peaceful  world.     The  condition  of  the  world  is  indeed 
uncertain,  hut  it  is  not  hopeless.    Many  outstanding 
governmental  officials  of  many  nations  are  seeking  for 
plans  which  will  insure  peace.     As  a  result,  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Outlawry  of  War  has  been  made.     The  ques- 
tion  of  disarmament  is  a  current  topic  of  discussion. 
The  League  of  Nations  is  a  great  step  toward  inter- 
national cooperation  and  peaceful  arbitration.  The 
recent  Kellogg  Pact,  though  only  a  treaty  on  paper, 
shows  great  progress  in  the  development  of  what  some 
have  called  the  "international  mind".     But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  plans  are  proposed  by  a  few.  If 
they  are  to  become  effective  they  must  be  made  to  pene- 
trate the  thinking  of  all.    Further,  they  do  not  cor- 
rect certain  real  facts  which  have  been  shown  to  exist 
in  the  world,  which  make  the  world  unsafe  for  peace. 


The  dangers  of  imperialism,  nationalism,  the  economic 
situation,  militarism,  and  race  relations  have  been 
illustrated.     Yet,  the  "international  mind"  is  devel- 
oping.    Professor  HLoon  makes  the  following  statement: 
"If  international  opinion  -  the  "international  mind"  - 
continues  to  develop  as  it  has  in  recent  years,  it 
can  hardly  fail  to  assail  the  strong  citadels  of  self- 
seeking  imperialism.     Yet,  about  those  citadels  there 
hangs  a  mist  obscuring  unsightly  facts  and  lending 
glamor  to  illusions.     It  is  no  more  than  fog  of  Mid- 
Victorian  misinformation  accumulated  in  the  form  of 
prejudice  and  vulnerable  sentiment.     Once  the  fog  is 
dissipated,  perhaps  those  citadels  of  narrow  vision, 
v/ill  be  removed,  and  in  their  place  mankind  may  estab- 
lish an  edifice  where  enlightened  national  interest 
and  human  internationalism  may  be  at  one  and  at 
peace. " 

The  causes  of  international  uneasiness  have 
been  pointed  out.     Does  Christianity  have  any  value  in 
the  removing  of  these  causes?    Is  it  possible  for 
Christianity  to  have  any  part  in  the  dissipation  of  the 
"fog"  that  lurks  about  the  "citadels  of  narrow  vision"? 


1  -  Parker  T.  Moon,  Imperialism  and  7 or Id  Politics ,  p.  8 
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An  effort  will  "be  made  in  the  following  chapters  to 
answer  these  questions  -  to  find  out  just  what  value 
Christianity  has  in  hitman  relationships;  to  learn,  i 
possible,  what  value  Christianity  may  have  in  the 
solution  of  the  problems  involved  in  World  Peace. 
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CKAPxiR  III 


Some  Sociological  Values  of  Christianity 


"In  Christ  there  is  no  East 
nor  '.Vest, 
In  Him  no  North  nor  South, 
But  one  great  brotherhood  of 
love , 

Throughout  this  whole  wide  earth" 


CHAPTER  III 


Sociological  Values  of  Christianity 

Sociology,  according  to  Park  and  Burgess, 
is  "the  positive  science  of  humanity"."*"    Davis  and 

Barnes  give  a  more  ela- 

A.  SOCIOLOGICAL  VALUES 

DEFINED.  borate,  and  perhaps  a 

clearer  definition,  when 
they  say  that  sociology  is  "the  science  which  at- 
tempts to  describe  the  origin,  growth,  structure, 
and  functioning  of  group,  life  "by  the  operation  of 
geographical,  biological,  psychological,  and  cultur- 
al forces  operating  in  interpenetration  through  a 

2 

process  of  evolution."      From  these  two  definitions, 
the  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn:    (1)  that 
Sociology  is,  generally  speaking,  the  science  of 
human  society;   (2)  that  human  society  is  effected 
by  certain  forces  which  operate  in  interpenetrati on 
(everything  in  society  affects  everything  else  - 
each  force  affects  and  is  affected  by  other  forces); 
(-3)  that  society  has  come  to  be  what  it  is  through 

1  -  Park  and  Burgess,  Introducti on  to  the  Science  of 

Sociology,  p.  4. 

2  -  Davis  and  Barnes,  Introduction  to  Sociology,  p.xxii. 
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a  series  of  changes  (a  process  of  evolution). 
Sociological  value s  are  the  results  or  the  positive 
effects  of  the  various  forces  at  work  in  s  ociety . 

Religion  has  long  been  a  part  of  society  - 
a  force  working  within  society.     In  accord  with  the 
conclusions  reached  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  re- 
ligion has  greatly  affected  society,  and  society  - 
other  forces  operating  in  society  -  has  affected  re- 
ligion.   As  a  result,  religion  has  gone  through  a 
series  of  changes  -  a  process  of  evolution  -  with 
society.     These  changes  do  not  form  a  definite  chain 
of  stages  which  will  hold  for  the  world  at  large, 
however.     The  world  is  made  up,  as  Davis  and  Barnes1 
definition  of  sociology  infers,  of  groups.  These 
groups  vary  in  characteristics.     It  is  therefore 
natural  that  the  various  forms  of  religion  adhered 
to  "by  various  groups,  have  different  evolutionary 
stories  behind  them.     But  the  thing  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  religion  in  general  and  of  society  in 
general,  is  the  fact  that  religion  has  evolved,  and 
has  both  affected  and  been  affected  by  society. 
Christianity  is  usually  thought  of  as  a  religion  - 
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a  form  of  religion.     It  differs  from  religion  in 

general  in  that  it  grew 

C.  CHRISTIANITY 

DEFINED.  out  of  the  life  and 

thought  of  a  personal 
founder  -  Jesus.     Out  of  His  life,  teachings,  and 
the  times  in  which  He  lived,  a  system  of  beliefs 
and  practices,  and  finally  a  church,  evolved.  But 
Jesus  did  not  establish  the  Christian  Church. 
Christianity  so-called,  did  not  come  into  "being  until 
some  time  after  the  death  of  Jesus.     For  the  present, 
then,  let  it  "be  understood  that  the  term  Christianity 
will  mean  the  Christian  religion-  the  Christian  church 
which  grew  out  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  which 
took  its  name  hut  not  its  form  from  Jesus  -  the  Christ. 
Christianity,  like  religion  in  general,  has  had  cer- 
tain definite  effects  uion  society.     7/hat  are  some  of 
these  effects  -  what  are  some  of  the  sociological 
values  of  Christianity? 

A  "brief  survey  of  the  history  of  Christianity 
will  aid  in  discovering  sociological  values.  After 
the  death  of  Jesus,  certain  of  His  followers  went 
about  preaching  what  they  remembered  or  interpreted 


as  His  teachings.    At  first  these  followers  formed 

only  a  small  band  with in 

D.  THE  SVOLUTIOH  OF 

CHRISTIANITY.  Judaism.    But  gradually 

their  teachings  reached 
beyond  the  borders  of  Palestine.  Gentiles  as  well 
as  Jews  became  members  of  the  group.     Tifhen  this 

little  group  began  to 

1.  Beginnings  of 

Christianity.  initiate  a  missionary 

program,  when  they  began 
to  bring  G-entiles  into  the  fold,  the  Jews  and  Romans 
both  began  to  look  upon  this  peculiar  sect  as  more 
than  one  of  the  current  mobs.     Persecutions  set  in. 
The  group  found  it  necessary  to  band  itself  together. 
Congregations  united  here  and  there  for  worship. 
Finally  an  organization  was  effected,  and  forms  of 
worship  were  found  necessary.     The  Hew  Testament  was 
then  gradually  compiled  to  fill  the  need  for  written 
records  of  Jesus T  teachings  to  be  read  for  edifica- 
tion before  the  congregations  of  worshippers,  in  the 
absence  of  preachers.    For  the  first  few  centuries, 
Christianity  continued  to  grow  in  spite  of  Roman  per- 
secutions . 
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Throughout  these  first  three  centuries, 
however,   Christianity  spread  only  among  the  common 
people.    At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
with  the  conversion  of  Constantine ,  it  found  its 

way  into  the  ruling 

2.  The  Conversion  of 

Constantine  and  the  class.     "The  Roman 

winning  of  the  ruling 

class  to  Christianity.  Empire,  from  "being 

the  enemy  and  perse- 
cutor of  the  church,  thenceforward  "became  its  pro- 
tector and  patron.     The  church  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with  the  state,  which  was  to  prove  fruitful  of 

consequences,  both  good  and  evil,  in  the  subsequent 

1 

history  of  Europe."      Constantine  made  Christianity 
the  official  religion  of  the  Empire.     Through  the 
conquests  of  the  Roman  Empire,  during  the  following 
years,  Christianity  gained  foothold  in  many  locali- 
ties.    The  British  church  was  established.  The 
G-oths  were  converted.     ,7a rs  and  persecutions  were 
then  directed  against  non-Christians.    Finally,  by 

the  eleventh  century,  Christianity  had  become  the 

2 

official  religion  of  all  Europe.      During  this 
period,  the  church  reached  a  high  degree  of  organi- 


1  -  Fischer,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  p.  87. 

2  -  Hume,  The  World's  living  Religions,  p.  276. 


zation.    Bishops  were  appointed.     The  clergy  was  ex- 
alted above  the  laity.     Ecclesiastical  law  was  codi- 
fied.   Monastic  ism  "became  a  part  of  the  church's  pro- 
gram.    Rome  was  the  center  of  the  Papacy. 

From  the  eleventh  century  to  the  "beginning 
of  the  Reformation,  the  Pope  was  supreme.     The  church 

was  the  great 

3.  The  increasing  power 

of  the  church,  and  the  political  as  well 

supremacy  of  the  Pope . 

as  spiritual  power, 
y/ithin  this  period  were  the  Crusades  which  carried  on 
again  the  warfare  of  Christianity  versus  the  non- 
Christian.    At  the  same  time  came  the  Rennaisance, 
with  its  degrading  effect  upon  the  morality  of  the 
clergy.     The  popes  of  this  period  made  political  "bar- 
gains, sought  economic      gain,  and  fought  wars,  as 
did  any  prince  or  statesman.     The  politics  of  the 
then  civilized  world  were  in  the  hands  of  a  universal 
church.    National  interests  were  suppressed  "by  an  all- 
powerful,  militant,  church. 

This  period  of  papal  supremacy  ended,  how- 
ever, with  the  outbreak  of  the  Reformation.    From  that 
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time  until  the  present  there  has  been  a  continuous 

trend  from  one  central- 

4.     The  Reformation. 

ized  church  to  a  great 
number  of  different 

Christian  sects.     Through  many  and  costly  struggles, 

present  day  denominations  arose. 

It  can  be  seen,  from  this  brief  survey  of 
the  development  of  Christianity,  that  it  lias  gone 
through  various  changes,  and  that  it  has  had  certain 
effects  upon  society.     One  effect  which  is  very  ap- 
parent throughout  the  history  of  Christianity,  is 

war.  "After 

E.  SOME  SOCIOLOGICAL  EFFECTS 

OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Constantine  chose 

1.  War. 

the  cross  as  an 
emblem  in  war",  writes  John  M.  Versteeg,  "it  was  not 
long  until  the  church  went  over  bodily  into  the  camp  * 
of  the  warriors.     Its  leader^  began  to  glorify  war; 
they  sanctioned  and  blessed  it.    And  when  the  church 
sought  to  uphold  or  extend  its  power,  it  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  make  or  cause  war."1    The  Crusades,  the 
struggles  between  church  and  state,  the  Reformation 


1  -  Versteeg,  Christianity  at  Work,  p.  256. 
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and  pos t-ref ormati on  wars  were  all  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram of  Christianity.    A  second  effect  which 
Christianity  had  upon  society  is  evident  in  the  way 
it  held  nearly  all  of  the  civilized  world  together 

under  i  ts  power  for 

2.  Peoples  united  under 

the  church.  several  centuries. 

Never  "before  nor  since 
has  the  Christian  church  exercised  the  political 
authority  which  it  held  during  that  period  of  its 
history.     Another  effect  which  this  same  period  in 
Christian  history  had  upon  society  was  the  retarda- 
tion of  the  spirit  of 

3.  The  Retardation  of 

nationalism.  nationalism.     V/hile  the 

church  was  supreme , 
struggles  were  taking  place  within  certain  terri- 
tories where  people  were  eager  for  national  recogni- 
tion.   For  a  long  time,  the  church  was  at>le  ,  "by 
means  of  its  tremendous  spiritual  and  political 
power,  to  keep  this  nationalistic  spirit  from  "break- 
ing forth.     Nationalism  did  come,  with  the  "break- 
down of  papal  supremacy.     In  some  ways,  nationalism 
helped  in  the  success  of  the  Reformation.     On  the 


( 


other  hand,  the  Reformation  helped  to  make  possible 

1 

nationalistic  expression. 


Still  another  political  effect  of  Christ- 
ianity was  the  breakdown  of  feudalism.     The  Crusades 

were  a  factor  in  the  change  from  feudalism  to  city 

2 

life  and  the  emancipation  of  the  lower  classes. 

But  although  the  lower 

4.  The  "breakdown  of 

feudalism.  classes  were  gradually 

emancipated  from  the 

soil,  they  suffered  from  the  heavy  taxes  levied  by 
3 

the  church. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  effects 

which  historic  Christ- 

5.  Effect  of  heavy 

taxation  by  the  ianity  had  upon  human 

chur  ch . 

relati  onships .  Many 
others  can  be  seen  in  the  fields  of  literature, 
art,  music,  and  education.     During  the  middle  ages 

the  church,  with  its 

6.  Other  effects. 

monasteries,  controled 
learning.  Christiani- 
ty furnished  the  thought  for  much  literary  work. 


1  -  oeebohm,  Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution,  pp  1- 

2  -  Ibid,  p.  T57 

3  -  Ibid,  p.  45. 
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Christian  "beliefs  and  practices  gave  artists  sub- 
jects for  their  great  masterpieces.  Christianity 
inspired,  such  musicians  as  Beethoven  and  Handel. 
At  times  the  church  stood  in  contrast  with  evil 
practices,  and  at  other  times  it  sank  into  immoral- 
ity with  society.     Throughout  the  centuries  Christ- 
ianity has  had  great  effect  upon  human  society. 
These  mentioned  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  social 
effects  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  have  dealt  chief- 
ly with  historic  Christianity,  with  the  effects 
which  Chr ist iani ty  has  had  upon  society  in  the  past. 

..'hat  is  the  nature  of 

F.   CHRISTIANITY  TODAY. 

Christianity  today? 

Present  day  Christianity 
is  characterized  "by:   (1)  universality;    (2)  denomi- 
national! sm;   (3)  inconsistency. 

Today  Christianity  is  one  of  the  great 
universal  religions  of  the  world,  and  it  has  more 
than  twice  as  many  adherents  as  any  other  religion. 
According  to  a  survey  made  in  1926,  Christianity 
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has  approximately  557  millions  of  adherents,  while 

Confucianism  has  250 

1.  Universality. 

millions  of  adherents, 

Mohammedanism  230  millions, 

and  Hinduism  217  millions.     Moreover,   these  517 

millions  of  professing  Christians  are  scattered 

over  the  entire  world  whereas  the  other  religions 

just  mentioned  are  confined  to  comparatively  small 
1 

territories.      Christianity  has  penetrated  the  civi- 
lization of  nearly  every  land.     In  fact,  to  some  in- 
habitants of  the  Far  East,  Christianity  means 
Western'  civilization.     To  this  extent  Christianity 

2 

has  "become  not  only  a  religion,  "but  a  civilization. 
Indeed,  one  outstanding  characteristic  of  Christian- 
ity is  its  universality. 


A  second  distinctive  feature  of  modern 
Christianity  is  denominationalism.     Of  course,  denom- 
inational i  sin  does  not  "be- 

2.  Denominationalism. 

long  in  the  era  of  modern 
Christianity  alone.  The 

I 

Christian  church  had  not  long  "been  established  when 


1  -  Hume,  The  '.7orldT  s  Living  Religions ,  p.  x. 

2  -  Jones,  T.ie  Christ  of  the  Indian  Road,  p.  8. 


controversies  arose.     The  first  great  schism  re- 
sulted in  the  Roman  and  the  Greek  Catholic  churches . 
The  Reformation  first  "brought  forth  Protestants  as 
distinct  from  Catholics.     Then,  these  Protestants 
found  it  difficult  to  agree,  and  Lutherans,  Cal- 
vinists,  Anglicans,  Puritans,  and  finally,  the 
numerous  sects  of  our  day,  arose.     Today  many  of 
the  reasons  for  the  forming  of  these  various  sects 
have  "been  forgotten,  or  do  not  exist.     Yet,  the 
denominations  do  exist  to  a  very  noticeable  degree. 
John  Haynes  Holmes  writes  in  an  article  in  the 
Christian  Century,  "Christians  are  only  incidental- 
ly Christians,  after  all!    Few  people  ever  think 
of  Dr.  Fosdick,  for  example,  as  a  Christian;  he  is  a 
a  Baptist."      In  a  later  paragraph  of  the  same 
article,  in  speaking  of  the  attempts  at  church 
unity,  he  quotes  and  comments  upon  a  statement  "by 
the  Pope  of  Rome:  IMUnion  of  churches1,  he  declares, 
Tcan  only  "be  obtained  "by  the  return  of  the  dissi- 
dents to  the  fold  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  by 
their  submission  to  the  authority  of  Christ Ts  vicar 
on  earth.'     In  differing  phrase ,  but  with  the  same 


1  -  John  Haynes  Holmes,   "Do  Denominati ons  Hinder  or 
Help" ,     The  Christ i an~Uentury ,  August  y ,  19^8 , 
pp.  972,  973. 


essential  meaning,  this  is  the  declaration  of  each 
Protestant  church  against  every  other  Protestant 
church. n 

It  is  true   that  there  is  a  movement  at 

present  which  aims  at  the  merging  of  denominations, 

resulo     ■  in  one  Christian  church.     On  the  other 

hand,  controversies  are  still  arising.  Besides 

Presbyterians ,  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  all  the 

rest,  we  now  have  "Llodernist "  and  "liberalist"  and 

"conservative 11  within  these  various  denominations. 

t 

So,  while  on  the  one  hand,  Christianity  is  "becom- 
ing more  universal  in  its  outlook,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  becoming  more  individualistic.  These 
questions  have  much  to  do  with  Chris tianity T s  place 
in  the  program  for  World  Peace. 

The  modernist-conservative  question  just 
mentioned,  illustrates  a  third  characteristic  of 

modern  Christianity. 

3.  Inconsistency. 

Inconsistency  is  appar- 
ent ,  not  only  in  intel- 
lectual controversies,  however,  but  in  daily  life. 

1  -  John  Haynes  Holmes,   "Do  Denominati ons  Hinder  or 
Help, "  The  Christian  Century,  August  9,  1928 , 
pp.   972,  973. 


"Perhaps  the  greatest  enemy  that  confronts  Christ- 
ianity today,"  writes  Taneo  Chiba  in  "Hew  Japan", 
"is  inconsistent  Christian  life.     It  is  the  failure 
of  individual  Christians  and  so-called  Christian 
nations  to  live  up  to  what  they  preach  to  others. 
To  many  non-Christian  people  Christianity  is  a 
farce  "because  we  fail  to  put  our  religion  into 
practice  in  our  daily  life,  in  our  national  and 

international  relations,  and  in  our  social  insti- 
1 

tutions."      Professing  Christians  exploit  foreign 
lands.     Professing  Christians  refuse  to  take  Christ- 
ian principles  with  them  in  their  "business  life. 
Many  Christians  are  so  only  nominally. 

The  war-policies  of  the  churches  may  "be 
pointed  to  as  another  example  of  inconsistency.  In 
1911  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  organized  a 
peace  committee.     Three  years  later,  pastors,  im- 
pelled by  national  patriotism,  urged  young  Christ- 
ians to  enlist,  preaching  a  promise  of  eternal 

2 

salvation  for  those  who  should  die  in  battle. 
That  there  is  inconsistency  in  modern  Christianity 


1  -  New  Japan,  March  1928,  p.  9. 

2  -  Boeckel,  Between  gar  and  Peace,  p.  80. 


cannot  be  denied. 

What  has  "been  said  thus  far  leads  to 
several  important  conclusions  and  at  the  same  time 
raises  some  very  significant  questions  concerning 
Christianity's  possible  contributions  to  world 
peace.     Christianity  owes  much  of  its  progress  to 

war.     War  has  been 

a.  certain  conclusions  and 

QUESTIONS  CONCERNING  a. practice  of  Christ- 

CERISTIANITY  AND  WORLD 

PEACE.  ianity.     Is  it  possi- 

ble ,   then ,  for 
Christianity  to  have  any  part  in  abolishing  war? 
Christianity  has  evolved  with  society.     It  is  affect 
ed  by  society.     Can  a  religion  which  naturally  con- 
forms to  society  change  the  existing  conditions 
which  make  for  war?    Christianity  itself  is  dis- 
united -  is  broken  up  into  sects  and  controversial 
factions.     Can  such  Chris tinai ty  hope  to  create 
world  brotherhood?    The  church  failed  miserably  at 
one  time  in  its  history  in  unifying  the  world.  Does 
anyone  want  such  unity  again? 

Most  of  these  questions  require  negative 


answers,  or  at  least,   conditioning  statements.  If, 
"by  Christianity,  all  that  has  been  mentioned  as  "be- 
longing to  Christianity  is  meant,  it  certainly  seems 
that  such  a  religion  can  do  little  toward  "building 
international  goodwill.     But  in  1928,  200  leaders 
of  the  Christian  Church  gathered  together  from  all 
nations,  on  the  spot  most  sacred  to  human  hearts  - 
Jerusalem  -  to  consider  the  question:-  What  is  the 
Christian  religion?    They  faced  such  questions  as 
those  raised  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Christianity  as  it  exists 
today  is  not  really  Christian.     They  decided  that 
if  Christianity  is  to  have  any  social  value,  Jesus' 
teachings  and  principles  must  be  practised.  Ac- 
cordingly, their  official  pronouncement  read;  "Our 
message  is  Jesus  Christ.     He  is  the  revelation  of 
what  G-od  is  a, id  of  what  man  through  Him  may  become... 
Christ  is  our  motive.     Christ  is  our  end.    We  must 
give  nothing  less.     We  can  give  nothing  more."'*" 

H.  CHRISTIANITY  According  to  this  conclu- 

REDEFIWED . 

si on,  Christianity  must  be 
redefined  in  the  light  of  Jesus1  teachings.  In 


1  -  The  Journal  of  Religion,  January  1928. 


order  to  discover  any  sociological  values  in  such 
Christianity,  which  are  applicable  to  world  peace,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  consider  Jesus1  teachings. 

Many  writers  emphasize 

I.  SOME  SOCIAL  TEACHINGS 

OF  JESUS.  the  fact  that  Jesus  was 

not  a  social  reformer. 

"Jesus  was  not  first  of  all  a  reformer,"  writes 

Peabody,  "but  a  revealer;  not  primarily  an  agitator 

with  a  social  scheme,  but  a  seer  v/ith  a  spiritual 

vision.     His  mission  was  not  sociological,  but  reli- 
1 

gious."      Shailer  Mathews  says:     "To  make  Jesus  a 
social  reformer,  much  more  a  social  legislator,  is 

to  misinterpret  Him.  He 

1.  Jesus  not  a  social 

reformer.  dealt  with  attitudes  of 

individuals  rather  than 

2 

with  programs  of  society."  But,  though  Jesus  was 
not  a  social  legislator  with  a  definite  program  of 
reform,  His  teachings  do  have  social  value.     In  His 

dealings  with  indivi- 

2.  But  His  teachings  do 

have  social  value.  duals,  He  taught  cer- 

a.  The  Kingdom  of  God.       tain  attitudes  and 
principles  which  are  of  great  significance  in  the 


1  -  Peabody;  The  Social  Teachings  of  Jesus,  p.  21. 

2  -  Mathews;  Jesus  on  Social  Institutions,  p.  62. 
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building  of  a  program  for  world  peace. 

Many  of  Jesus T  teachings  concern  what  He 
calls  the  "Kingdom  of  G-od"  or  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
During  the  time  of  Jesus1  life  and  ministry  the  re- 
volutionary spirit  was  rife.     The  Jews  were  looking 
for  a  Messiah  who  would  lead  them  against  Rome,  over- 
come their  oppressors,  and  reestablish  the  throne  of 
David.     "The  universal  expectation  of  His  (Jesus' ) 

people  was  that  the  Messiah  would  hoist  the  flag  of  p 

1 

revolt,"  says  Rauschenbusch.      But  Jesus  refused  to 
fulfill  any  such  expectations.     The  Jews  assumed  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  a  revolution  was  Jesus T  aim, 
but  He  never  lifted  the  hand  that  would  have  sum- 
moned it.     He  refused  to  use  force.    He  refused  to 
become  a  king.    For  the  Jews  the  Kingdom  was  earthly, 

material.     But  for  Jesus  it  was  spiritual.     "My  king- 

2 

dom  is  not  of  this  world,"  He  said.      Jesus  called 
upon  men  to  repent  and  live  righteously  in  preparation 
of  this  kingdom.     The  kingdom  was  both  present  and 
future,  according  to  Jesus.     It  existed  then    in  menTs 
hearts,  but,  like  the  mustard  seed,  it  would  grow. 
By  righteous  living  men  would  bring  in  the  reign  of 


1  -  Mathews,  Jesus  on  Social  Institutions ,  p.  61. 

2  -  Burton,  Th  e  Teachings  of  Jesus ,  ~  STl. 


God.     "What  interested  Jesus,"  says  V/arschauer ,  "was 

solely  the  Reign  of  God,  a  reign  of  righteousness  and 

grace..,  Whereas  this  conception  was  futurist,  still 

Jesus  was  conscious  that  the  new  order  had  already 

1 

begun;  was  already  Tin  the  midst1". 


As  Jesus  labored  to  establish  this  kingdom 

of  righteousness,  He  taught  certain  attitudes  and 

principles  which  He  deemed  necessary  in  the  fulfilling 

of  His  ideal.     The  chief  of  these  is  love.     "It  is  His 

elevation  of  love," writes  Dr.  Mathews,  that  gives  Jesus 

2 

His  place  as  a  social  teacher."      He  proclaimed  of  God 

as  a  loving  Heavenly  Father,  in  whose  character  lay 

the   justification  of  goodwill  and  love  on  the  part  of 

those  who  awaited  the  kingdom.    Men  were  to  do  to 

3 

others  as  they  would  lilce  others  to  do  to  them. 

They  were  to  love  people 
2.  Jesus1  emphasis  4 
on  love.  whom  they  did  not  like. 

They  were  to  take  the 

initiative  in  establishing  friendly  relations  with 

5 

both  enemies  and  brothers.    Men  were  to  love  God  with 
all  their  strength,  and  their  neighbors  as  themselves. 
Such  attitudes  are  contradictory,  to  acquisitiveness, 


1  -  V/arschauer,  The  Historical  Life  of  Christ,  pp. 80, 81. 

2  -  Mathev/s,  Jesus  on  Social  Institutions,  p.  60. 

3  -  Matt.  7:12" 

4  -  Luke  6:27 

5  -  Matt.  5:23-26,  44;  18:15-17. 
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force,  hyprocrisy,  and  prejudice. 

This  principle  of  love  is  reflected  in 
several  other  social  attitudes.     By  love  Jesus  meant 
a  willingness  to  treat  others  as  persons  rather  than 
as  means.      Jesus  "believed  in  the  worth  of  the  indivi- 
dual.    His  interests  were 

3.  The  value  of 

personality.  centered  upon  the  production  of 

a  socially-minded  individual 

dominated  "by  love  or  goodwill.     Through  the  power  of 

personality,  the  kingdom  would  "be  established.  Q-od 

would  use  men  as  instruments  in  "bringing  about  social 

amelioration.     The  value  of  individual  personality 

is  emphasized  again  and  again  in  Jesus1  teachings. 

"Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth";   "Ye  are  the  light  of 

the  world";  He  declared.       One  of  the  most  striking 

evidences  of  this  social  principle  is  seen  in  Chris tTs 

relations  with  His  followers.     He  chose  His  disciples 

"because  He  was  able  to  see  and  "bring  forth  the  good 

that  was  in  them.     He  "believed  in  them  even  when  they 

did  not  "believe  in  themselves.     In  a  more  general  way, 

Jesus  expressed  this  same  attitude  when  He  said  that 

"life  is  more  than  food,  and  the  "body  more  than 


raiment."     "What  shall  it  profit  a  man,"  He  asks,  "if 

he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?"  Jesus 

lived  and  worked  with  people,  saw  the  value  in  human 

personality,  and  strove  through  the  individual  to  es- 

la 

tablish  the  Kingdom  of  God. 


A  second  attitude  which  grows  out  of  Jesus1 
convictions  concerni-i    love,   is  His  belief  in  brother- 
hood, or  social  equality.     All  men,  according  to  Jesus, 
were  potential  sons  of  G-od.     In  the  new  community  no 

man  was  to  be  called 

4.  Jesus T  belief  in  the 

equality  of  man.  master,  for  all  were 

brothers,  serving  one 

1 

another.      The  man  who  attempted  to  exalt  himself 

2 

would  be  humiliated.      Hot  only  were  all  men  brothers 

one  of  another,  but  all  men  were  His  brothers.  Jesus 

very  strikingly  illustrated  this  attitude  when  He 

washed  His  disciples'  feet.     But,  though  Jesus  taught 

social  equality,  He  did  not  deny  the  necessity  of  a 

division  of  labor.    As  society  was  constituted  there 

3 

had  to  be  servants  and  employers.  But  just  because 
a  man  was  a  servant,  he  should  "not  be  considered  any 
less  a  man.     "He  that  would  be  greatest  among  you, 


la-  Peabody,  The  Cocial  Teachings  of  Jesus ,  pp.  57-59. 

1  -  Matt.  23:"0 

2  -  Matt.  23:12 

3  -  Luke  17:7-10;  Matt.  10:24. 
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let  him  "be  servant  of  all,"  He  taught,     neither  did 
Jesus  deny  physiological  differences.     There  were  the 
lame  and  the  halt.     There  were  the  men  who  had  ten 
talents  and  those  to  whom  had  "been  entrusted  only  five. 
But  these  facts  did  not,  in  Jesus'  mind,  make  impos- 
sible the  principle  of  fraternity.     It  meant  rather 
that  men  who  had  more  talent  had  more  to  give  to 
others.    According  to  the  social  standard  of  Jesus, 
two  men  were  equal  not  "because  they  had  equal  claims 

upon  one  another,  but  because  they  owed  equal  duties 
1 

to  each  other. 

This  "belief  in  brotherhood,  however,  was 
not  limited  to  the  Jewish  people.     The  Jewish  hope  of 
a  Kingdom  of  God  was  nationalistic.    But  Jesus1  thought 

transcended  the  desires 

5.  Jesus1  ideal  of 

world  brotherhood.  of  Kis  people.     To  Him, 

God  was  a  universal  Father, 
and  all  men  were  children  of  God.     In  interpreting  the 
parable  of  the  sower,  Ke  explained  that  the  "field"  was 
the  world.     In  His  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  He  held 
up  a  Samaritan  -  not  a  priest  or  a  Levite  -  as  the  ex- 
ample.    His  episode  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  shows 


1  -  llathews,  p.  73. 


His  concern  for  those  not  of  the  Chosen  People.  He 
commanded  His  followers  to  go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations.       That  Jesus  pos- 
sessed a  world  outlook  cannot  be  substantially  denied. 

In  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus,  two  other 
principles  were  bound  very  closely  together.     They  are 

the  result  of  the  various  atti- 

6.  Service. 

tudes  recently  discussed.  The 
first  v/as  service.     Jesus,  be- 
lieving in  love,  in  personal  value,  in  equality  or 
brotherhood,  lived  the  principles  He  taught.     He  spent 
His  time  serving  His  people.     Social  service  was  charac- 
teristic of  Jesus  whether  He  had  any  program  of  social 
reform  or  not.     He  went  about,  administering  to  the  sick 
and  the  poor.     He  gave  Himself  unstintingly  to  the  needs 
of  men  as  He  saw  them.     Herein  lay  the  second  of  these 
final  attitudes  of  Christ.     He  v/as  willing  to  sacrifice 

all,  -  even  His  life,  for 

7.  Sacrifice. 

what  He  believed  to  be 
right.     "His  death  was  His  greatest  act  of  social  ser- 
vice," writes  Dr.  Rauschenbusch.     Jesus  believed,  taught, 
and  practised  service  and  sacrifice. 


4 


Sociological  values  were  defined  as  positive 
effects  or  results  of  social  forces.  Christianity  was 
conceived  of  as  a  social  force.     It  was  discovered 

that  historic  Christianity  and 

H.  SUMMARY. 

Christianity  today  have  not  had 
great  sociological  value  in  the 
creation  of  a  peaceful  world.    But  it  was  further  dis- 
covered that  Christianity  today  had  digressed  from  the 
principles  of  its  Founder.     A  consideration  of  the 
teachings  of  Christ  has  revealed  certain  values  in- 
herent in  His  Christianity  -  namely:     (1)  a  belief  in 
a  reign  of  righteousness;   (2)  the  conviction  that  love 
rather  than  force  must  "be  used  in  establishing  that 
kingdom;   (3)  a  reverence  for  personality;   (4)  a  belief 
in  social  equality;   (5)  a  world- out look;   (6)  the  be- 
lief that  active  service  is  necessary  in  building  the 
kingdom;   (7)  a  persuasion  that  men  must  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  personal  rights  for  the  good  of  all.     It  re- 
mains to  consider  the  effects  which  these  values, 
yielded  by  the  Christianity  of  Jesus,  have  or  can 
possibly  have  upon  the  peace  of  the  world. 


( 


CHAPTER  IV 


SOCIOLOGICAL  VALUES  OP  CHRISTIANITY 
APPLIED  TO  THE  PROBLEMS  OP  WORLD  PEACE 


"Gather  us  in,  thou  love  that 
fillest  all, 

Gather  our  rival  faiths  within 
thy  fold; 

Rend  each  man^  temple  v&il  and 
let  it  fall, 

That  they  may  know  tnat  Ihou  arfc 
Lord  of  all." 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  VALUES  OF  CHRISTIANITY 
APPLIED  TO  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  WORLD  PEACE 


A  discussion  of  the  present  status  of  world, 
affairs  revealed  several  questions  which  are  involved 
in  the  problem  of  world  peace.     ,7orld  peace  was  found 
to  entail  more  than  one  problem.  Imperialism, 
nationalism,  militarism,  the  economic  situation,  and 
the  race  problem  were  all  seen  to  contribute  to  the 
instability  of  international  affairs.  Christianity 
was  then  defined  in  two  ways:   (1)  as  the  church  -  in- 
stitutional Christianity;  and  (2)  as  the  spirit  of 
Jesus.     Some  effects  of  institutional  Claris tianity 
were  traced  and  certain  values  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
were  discovered.     The  questions  which  now  naturally 
present  themselves  are:   (1)  How  valuable  are  the 
attitudes  of  Jesus  when  applied  to  the  problems  of 
world  peace;  and  (2)  V/hat  place  can  the  church  hold 
in  a  world  peace  program? 

One  problem  of  world  peace  was  found  to  be 
imperialism.     Imperialism  was  defined  as  "the  policy 


or  practice  whereby  a  nation  gains  control  of  foreign 
territory  and  foreign  peoples."    The  imperialistic 

nation  is  possessed. 

A.     THE  ATTITUDES  OF  JESUS 

APPLIED  TO  '.YORLD  PROBLEMS.      with  a  selfish  de- 

1.  Imperialism.  sire  for  gain.  One 

of  its  chief  con- 
cerns is  its  own  power  and  glory.     There  are,  accord- 
ingly, certain  attitudes  which  underlie  imperialism, 
namely:  greed,  selfishness,  and  acquisitiveness.  The 

Roman  Catholic  Church  at  one  time  adapted  itself  to 
1 

this  policy.      But  the  attitudes  of  Jesus  directly  op- 
pose those  which  prompt  imperialism.     Jesus  taught  love 
instead  of  greed;  He  resisted  all  temptation  to  use 
force  or  to  yield  to  a  spirit  of  acquisitiveness.  He 
counselled  men  to  place  the  desire  for  righteousness 
and  justice  above  that  for  material  gain.     Of  course, 
Jesus  did  not  directly  oppose  imperialism.     There  is 
no  record  of  any  lectures  delivered  by  Him  on  the  im- 
perialistic policy  of  the  Roman  empire  or  Jewish  people, 
nevertheless,  He  did  teach  these  attitudes  which  are 
in  direct  opposition  to  those  at  the  base  of  imperial- 
ism.   And,  if  men  today  should  practice  His  teachings 
concerning  love,  unselfishness,  righteousness  and 


1  -  Brown,  Imperialistic  Religions  and  the  Religion  of 
Democracy,  P.  73. 


justice,  they  could  not  go  about  exploiting  other 
nations,  dealing  unjustly  with  other  peoples,  and  par- 
ticipating in  political  intrigue  for  the  purpose  of 
personal  or  imperialistic  gain.     If  men  were  prompted 

by  the  impulses  of  service  and  sacrifice,  they  would 

1 

not  take  advantage  of  other  nations. 

A  second  problem  found  to  deter  the  advent 
of  world  peace  is  nat  ionalism.     Here  again  the  em- 
phasis which  Jesus  placed  upon  a  social  attitude  rather 

than  upon  legislation  is 

2.  Jesus  and  Uati  onalism . 

evident.     Jesus  nowhere 
gives  political  teaching 
as  such.     In  fact,  sometimes  He  seems  to  show  a  non- 
interfering  attitude  toward  the  state  and  political  re- 
lations.   As  regards  His  own  life,  it  is  evident  that 
He  obeyed  the  local  and  imperial  governments  under 
which  He  lived,  and  that  He  distinctly  refused  to  be 
made  a  governor  or  a  king,  or  in  any  way  to  be  in- 
volved in  political  revolution,  preferring  death  to 
political  agitation.     The  most  celebrated  text,  "Render 
unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's  and  unto  G-od 
the  things  that  are  God's"  seems  rather  to  be  an  avoid- 
ance of  specific  teaching  than  an  enunciation  of  a 
2 

principle.      But  Jesus  was  not  blind  to  national  duties. 


1  -  ,7ard,  Th_  lies  Social  Order,  p.  383. 

2  -  Mathews ,  pT  T0"S 


He  was  a  Jew  with  a  mission  to  the  Jews.     He  grew  to 
maturity  under  the  revolutionary  psychology  of  His 
times.     His  people  looked  for  a  national  Messiah,  a 
descendant  of  the  House  of  David.    And  this  revolu- 
tionary psychology  to  which  He  appealed  was  the  same 
which  would  at  a  later  date  break  forth  in  military 
rebellion  against  the  Romans.     Yet  Jesus  repeatedly 
resisted  the  temptation  to  use  physical  force.  Jesus 
saw  the  dangers  involved  in  this  super-nationalistic 
spirit.     His  cleansing  of  the  temple  grew  out  of  His 
desire  to  arouse  His  people  to  a  sense  of  duty  to  the 
world. The  temple  was  to  have  been  "a  house  of  prayer 
for  all  nations."    Furthermore,  Jesus  taught  frater- 
nity and  He  went  outside  the  borders  of  Palestine  in 
doing  so.     Jesus  was  patriotic;  He  did  have  national 
interest;  but  He  had  a  world-outlook  as  well.     He  be- 
lived  in  a  universal  kingdom  of  God.     He  saw  that  the 
super -national ism  of  His  fellow-citizens  caused 
hatred  of  other  peoples,  and  this  was  not  in  accord 
with  His  convictions  concerning  love  and  justice.  So 
again  while  Jesus  directed  no  lengthy  discourses 
toward  nationalism  itself,  and  although  He  was  a  Jew 
of  the  Jews,  He  recognized  the  dangers  in  nationalism, 


and  He  opposed  them  with  His  attitudes  of  love,  good- 
will,  justice,  and  righteousness.     He  was  patriotic 
when  He  said  to  His  disciples:   "Go  first  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  House  of  Israel";  "but  this  national 
patriotism  expanded  into  a  world  vision  when  He  adaed: 
"and  thence  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world." 

A  supe  r-nati onalism ,  Jesus  realized,  would 
lead  to  militarism.    And  Jesus  was  very  definitely  op- 
posed to  the  use  of 

5.  The  Attitudes  of  Jesus 

and  Militarism.  armed  force.  Some 

interpreters  of  Christ 
seek  sanction  of  war  in  His  statement  "I  have  not  come 
to  "bring  peace,  hut  a  sword."    Such  an  interpretation 
of  this  statement  is  not  consistent  with  Jesus1  atti- 
tudes.    Jesus'  supreme  concern  was  with  the  Kingdom  of 
God.    And  the  "sword"  referred  to  here  was  probably  no 
a  material  sword.     It  would  be  necessary  sometimes  for 
a  man  to  be  at  variance  with  his  family,  for  the  sake 
of  the  kingdom.     Indeed,  Jesus  was  often  at  variance 
with  His  people.     Yet  He  refused  the  use  of  the  sword. 
He  preferred  rather  to  die. 

Many  advocates  of  war  will  use  the  incident 
of  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  as  indicative  of  Jesus1 


sanction  of  war.     The  very  most  that  can  "be  said  in 
this  regard  is  that  Jesus  sanctioned  the  use  of  force. 
To  say  this  is  not  proof  that  Jesus  sanctioned  war. 
It  is  one  of  many  examples  of  Jesus1  righteous  indig- 
nation when  confronted  with  a  wrong  practice  or  atti- 
tude.   And  righteous  indignation,  while  necessary, 
need  not  lead  to  war. 

V/ar  involves  hatred.     To  hate,  to  kill,  to 
injure  others  are  not  within  the  ideals  of  Jesus. 
Jesus  believed  in  the  value  of  the  individual.  7/ar 
decreases  reverence  for  human  personality.  Jesus 
taught  the  love  of  oneTs  enemies.     War  is  prompted 
"by  hate.     His  rebuke  directed  toward  Peter  made  clear 
Jesus1  attitude  toward  war.     Tertullian ,  in  "De  Corona", 
says : 

"When  Jesus  said,   THe  who  uses  the 
sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword,1  He 
made  it  unlawful  for  a  Christian  to 
use  the  sword  at  all... How  will  a 
Christian  make  war  without  a  sword 
which  the  Lord  has  taken  away?  In 
disarming  Peter,  He  unbelted  every 
soldier . " 

Militarism  was  shown  to  lead  to  war.  The 
attitudes  of  Jesus  are  therefore  opposed  to  militarism. 
Moreover,  militarism  involves  fear.     The  nation  v/hich 
insists  on  heavy  armament  shows  itself  fearful  of  at- 


tack  from  other  nations.     Love  offers  no  place  for 
fear.     Though  Jesus  does  not  use  the  term  militarism, 
Kis  attitudes  certainly  oppose  such  a  policy. 

The  unpeaceful  condition  of  the  world  was 
seen  in  the  economic  situation.     Economic  struggle  is 

going  on  within  the 

4.  Jesus  and  the 

economic  situation.        nations  and  between 

nations.     Within  national 
borders  it  is  seen  in  class  conflict.     In  international 
affairs  it  manifests  itself  in  commercial  imperialism. 
There  are  those  who  hold  that  Jesus  had  nothing  to  say 
concerning  economic  problems.     This  is  partly  true. 
Jesus  was  neither  a  social  nor  an  economic  reformer. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  those  who  could  see 
in  Jesus  a  class-conscious  agitator.     To  them  He  is  a 
carpenter  who  attempted  proletarian  leadership.  Since 
He  was  killed  by  the  authorities  and  the  wealthy,  He 
is  believed  to  be  a  martyr  of  the  laboring  classes. 
Although  this  attitude,  on  the  whole,  shows  a  misin- 
terpretation of  Jesus,  there  is  an  element  of  justice 
in  it.     Jesus  did  gather  the  masses  about  Him.  He 
Himself  was  poor  and  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that 
during  His  ministry  He  depended  upon  the  charity  of 


certain  women.     He  repeatedly  used  illustrations 

contrasting  the  rich  and  the  poor.     He  said,  "Blessed 

are  the  poor,  for  theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Jesus  saw  the  rich  in  places  of  authority,  and  the 

poor  oppressed  by  them.     He  saw  that  riches  were  often 

correlative  with  lack  of  religious  interest.     It  is 

not  unnatural  that  Jesus  seems  to  have  reacted 

against  wealth.     But  to  say  this  is  not  to  say  that 

Jesus  reacted  against  the  wealthy  class.     Jesus  v/as 

a  friend  neither  of  the  working  man  nor  of  the  rich 

man  as  such.     He  dealt  with  persons,  not  economic 

classes.     "The  question  He  would  put  to  a  man,"  says 

Mathews,  "is  not  TAre  you  rich?'   or  TAre  you  poor?T 

hut  THave  you  done  the  will  of  my  Father  and  loved 
1 

all  men?1"    Here  again  Jesus1  attitudes  on  love, 
goodwill,  human  personality,  and  service,  are  evi- 
dent.    Jesus  does  make  some  harsh  statements  con- 
cerning wealth.     One  of  His  most  vivid  parables 
pictures  the  beggar  Lazarus  in  Paradise  unable  to 
comfort  the  rich  Dives,  who  is  suffering  just  across 
the  great  gulf.     His  words  "It  is  easier  for  a  camel 
to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man 
to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven",  taken  literally  can 


1  -Ibid,  p.  102 


easily  "be  construed,  to  mean  condemnation  of  all  who 
nave  material  abundance.     But  in  another  place, 
Jesus  explains  that  the  love  of  riches  is  the  root 
of  all  evil.     Jesus  declaimed  riches  only  "because  He 
saw  that  manTs  concern  over  wealth  often  kept  him 
from  consideration  of  spiritual  values.     ./ealth  in 
itself,  or  the  wealthy  classes,  were  not  denounced 
"by  Christ,     One  of  the  greatest  tragedies  experi- 
enced "by  Jesus  was  the  interview  of  the  rich  young 
ruler.     Jesus  recognized  the  worth  of  that  indivi- 
dual.    He  saw  what  contributions  that  life  could 
make  to  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom.     It  was  with 
great  disappointment,  therefore,  that  Jesus  said  to 
His  friends,  after  the  young  man  had  turned  from  Him, 
"How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven. 11     Jesus  did  not  condemn  wealth  as 
such.     He  did  not  denounce  the  wealthy  class.     He  en- 
couraged no  strikes  or  revolts  on  the  part  of  the 
laborers.     Jesus  turned  from  hatred  of  any  class,  to 
the  practice  of  love  and  goodwill.     Yet,  Jesus  was  not 
passive  with  regard  to  the  economic  conditions  of  His 
time.     He  recognized  the  evils  inherent  in  it,  and  He 
spared  no  words  in  proclaiming  those  evils.  Jesus 
was  by  no  means  a  passivist,  though  He  did  not  submit 
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to  violent  force  in  His  attempt  to  correct  the  ex- 
isting conditions.     Jesus  recognized  the  necessity 
of  existing  organizations.     There  had  to  be  employer 
and  employed.     But  both  were  equally  capable  of  in- 
heriting the  Kingdom  of  God.    And  if  both  would 
practice  the  principles  necessary  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Kingdom,  there  would  be  no  enmity,  no 
quarreling,  between  them.     If  capitalists  and 
laborers  today  practiced  these  attitudes  -  as  some 
are  successfully  trying  to  do  -  the  result  would  be 
the  same . 

Jesus  said  nothing  concerning  internation- 
al trade.     The  question  evidently  did  not  come  strik- 
ingly before  Him-    But  the  attitudes  He  preached 
would  help  in  creating  a  more  rational  and  peaceful 
handling  of  commercial  questions.    Again,  while  Jesus 
was  no  economic  reforer,  His  principles  are  ideal  in 
the  economic  as  well  as  the  social  order.     Wealth,  is 
not  wrong  unless  it  is  used  wrongly.  Capitalists 
have  a  place  as  long  as  they  do  not  abuse  their  posi- 
tions.    Class  distinctions  are  sanctioned  as  econo- 
mically necessary,  but  no  one  class  should  be  ex- 
alted above  the  other  socially.     That  is,  a  person 
of  one  class  is  just  as  valuable  as  a  human  person- 


ality,  as  an  individual  of  any  other  class.  Com- 
merce must  go  on,  but  principles  of  goodwill*  just- 
ice, service,  and  sacrifice  must  underlie  manTs  and 
nationTs  pursuit  of  gain. 

The  last  problem  discussed  as  causing 
universal  unrest  was  that  of  race.     This  problem 

has  already  been  touched 

5.  Jesus  and  the 

question  of  race.        to  a  certain  extent  in 

the  discussion  concerning 
class  distinctions,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  Jesus1 
attitude  toward  the  value  of  human  personality  out- 
ruled  any  class  distinction  on  personal  grounds. 
Jesus1  teachings  concerning  a  universal  Kingdom  of 
God,  Kis  belief  in  the  universal  fatherhood  of  a 
loving,  rational  God,  His  convictions  concerning 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  the  expansion  of  this 
doctrine  into  world  friendship,  all  make  even  race 
hatred  inconsistent  with  His  spirit.     V.'.   .7.  Alexander, 
Director  of  the  Commission  on  Interracial  Coopera- 
tion, says:   "The  religion  of  Jesus  is  the   only  in- 
fluence either  willing  or  able  to  challenge  this 
philosophy  of  dominance  and  psychology  of  exploita- 
tion.    The  future  of  civilization  is  not  in  the 
hands  of  any  one  race.     It  is  rather  the  task  of  men 
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of  good  v/ill  from  among  many  races.     Right  methods 

of  racial  adjustment  can  be  discovered  only  "by  a 

democratic  process,  and  men  of  other  races  have  as 

definite  a  contribution  to  make  to  the  discovery 

as  have  those  of  the  white  race.     In  every  race 

there  are  men  of  the  Christian  spirit  who  know  that 

special  privilege  is  a  menace  to  individual  and 

social  progress,  and  who  are  willing  to  forego  it 

and  join  like-minded  men  from  other  groups  in  the 

search  for  interracial  justice  through  service  and 
1 

helpfulness . " 

The  teachings  of  Jesus,  then,  do  have 
social  value.  They  do  apply  to  the  problems  of 
world  peace.     They  are  ideal,  to  be  sure.     That  they 

have  never  been  practiced  by  the  world  at  large  is 
also  true.     But  to  say  that  they  have  never  been 
practiced,  is  not  to  say  that  they  cannot  be  prac- 
ticed.    Jesus1  teachings  were  addressed  to  a  certain 
group,  and  in  an  age  far  removed  from  the  present. 
But  the  attitudes  which  He  believed,  taught,  and  prac- 
ticed, are  still  valuable. 

The  question  which  now  confronts  those  who 
believe  in  the  value  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  when 


1  -  '/.   ./.  Alexander,  Introduction  to  Christianity  and 
the  Race  Problem,  by  J.  H.  Oldham,  pp.  6,7. 
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applied  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  world 
peace  is:  How  can  these  attitudes  of  Jesus  "be  made 
to  live  in  the  world  today?      It  is  true   that  Jesus 
was  not  a  social  reformer  in  the    manner  which  the 
term  usually  signifies.     He  did  not  have  any  highly- 
constituted  program  of  economic  or  social  regne ra- 
ti on.     "Christianity  is  a  mode  of  motions,"  says 
Peabody,   "not  a  code  of  laws. "    Does  this  mean  that 
all  highly-organi zed  programs  have  no  place  in  the 
world?    Are  the  League  of  Nations,   the  Kellogg  Pact, 
and  all  other  programs  for  the  outlawry  of  war  of 
no  value?    Does  it  mean  that  institutional  Christ- 
ianity such  as  exists  in  the  churches  must  be 
"banished  from  society?    No,  institutional  Christ- 
ianity has  grown  with  society.     Various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  practice  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
apart  from  the  church,  and  they  have  only  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  more  denominations,  for  which 
Christianity  is  criticized.     The  members  of  the 

"Oxford  Holy  Club" 

B.   THE  VALUE  OF  INSTITUTIONAL 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  TEE  WORLD.       had  no  thought  of 

1.  The  need  of  organization. , a  large  Methodist 

Church.  l.Ioreover, 

although  Jesus  had  no  modern  scheme  of  social  reform, 
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He  did  have  a  plan.     He  did  organize  a  group  of 
teachers  through  whom  He  worked.     There  is  a  need 
for  an  organization  through  which  the  religion  of 
Jesus  may  "be  given  to  the  world.     There  is  place 
for  laws  and  regulations.  nA  society  of  angels 
would  need  traffic  regulations  today,"  says  Kirby 
Page.     This  is  to  say,  of  course,  that  even  if 
th©  entire  world  were  Christian,  there  would  have 
to  "be  some  form  of  law  to  enable  men  to  live  to- 
gether.   Both  political  and  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zations are  necessary. 

It  might  seem  to  have  been  inferred  in 
the  discussion  of  the  Christian  Church  that  the 
church  has  done  nothing  toward  peace.     While  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  church  has  sanctioned 
and  used  war,  and  although  it  has  emphasized 
"other-worldliness" ,  there  have  been  times  when 
the  church  has  taken  a  definite  stand  against  war, 
and  has  shown  active  interest  in  social  problems. 
This  active  interest  did  not  appear  in  any  very 
noticeable  fashion  until  recently,  however.  There 
have  been  feeble  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  church 
and  on  the  part  of  pioneering  individuals  in  the 


church.     By  the 

2.  The  Church's  interest  in 

world  affairs.  "Truce  of  God", 

the  early  church, 

for  a  time ,  limited  the  periods  in  which  blood 
1 

might  he  shed.      How  and  then  during  the  long  cen- 
turies past  a  heroic  spirit  voiced  his  convictions 
concerning  Christianity  and  war.     Erasmus,  in  one 
of  his  essays  against  war,  "The  Complaint  of  Peace", 
wrote : 

"Every  page  of  the  Christian  Scriptures 
speaks  of  little  else  than  peace  and  con- 
cord, and  yet  the  whole  life  of  the  greater 
portion  of  Christians   is  employed  in  nothing 
as  much  as  the  concerns  of  war....  It  were 
"best  to  lay  aside  the  name   of  Christian  at 
once,   or  else  give  proof  of  the  teaching  of 
Christ  "by  its  only  criterion,  "brotherly 
love...     'Dare  you'   (he  challenges  the 
priests)   'describe  Christ  as  a  Reconciler, 
a  Prince  of  Peace,  and  yet  palliate  or  com- 
mend war  with  the  same  tongue?    That  in 
truth  is  nothing  less  than  to  sound  the 
trumpet  of  Christ  and  Satan  at  the  same 
time.     Do  you  presume  ,  reverend  sir,  in  your 
hood  and  surplice,   to  stimulate  the  simple, 
inoffensive  people  to  war,  when  they  come  to 
church  expecting  to  hear  from  your  mouth  the 
Cos  pel  of  Peace?™ 

But  not  until  very  recently  has  any  definite  or 
valuable  effort  been  made. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  some  very  re- 
markable progress  has  taken  place  by  the  church. 


1  -  Versteeg,  Christianity  .°t  ./ork,  p.  257. 
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In  1911  an  interdenominational  peace  committee  was 
organized  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christian  America,  which  represents  twenty-eight 
protestant  denominations.     The  peace  committee, 
now  known  as  the  Commission  on  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill  of  the  Federal  Council,  is 
"committed  to  unremitting  activity  until  a  peace 
system  takes  the  place  of  competitive  armaments 
and  recurring  war."     In  1914,  the  Church  Peace 
Union  was  organized  to  unite  Protestant,  Catholic, 
Jewish  and  Greek  Orthodox  Churches  in  work  for 
peace.    When  the  Union  was  endowed  "by  Andrew 
Carnegie  with  a  sura  of  f2, 000,000,  it  immediately 
formed  the  7/ or  Id  Alliance  for  International  Friend- 
ship through  the  churches  to  carry  out  its  program. 
There  are  now  branches  of  the  World  Alliance  in 
thirty  nations.     It  was  responsible  for  the  first 
international  conference  of  the  churches  to  be  held 
after  the  World  .7ar,  and  international  goodwill  con- 
gresses are  being  held  now  annually.     It  declares 
that  "war  should  no  longer  be  used  for  the  settle- 
ment of  controversies  between  nations",  and  "that 
the  time  has  come  to  make  a  combined  and  frontal 
attack  for  the   overthrow  of  the,  institution  of  war 
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"by  outlawing  it  and  making  war  a  crime  under  the 

law  of  nati ons. " 

Resolutions  adopted  since  the  war  by 

various  denominational  "bodies  have  "been  even  more 

striking  than  some  passed  "by  inter-denominational 

"bodies.     The  7/orld  Baptist  Alliance,   in  1923,  made 

the  following  statement: 

"This  Congress,  representing  millions  of 
citizens  belonging  to  different  govern- 
ments, appeals  to  the  Governments  of  the 
world  to  make  the  maintenance  of  peace 
their  first  aim... The  Congress  urges  the 
members  of  all  churches  throughout  the 
world  to  pray  for  peace,  to  counter-work 
everything  that  is  likely  to  provoke 
governments  to  act  against  each  other, 
to  cleanse  the  educational  books  of  all 
nations  of  all  racial  and  national 
antagonisms. "^ 


The  Friends  have  been  active  in  goodwill 

enterprises  and  in  advocating  peace  for  some  time. 

At  the  Conference  of  All  Friends  in  England,  1920, 

the  following  words  preceded  a  new  statement  of  the 

.ruaker  position  on  war: 

"The  whole  redemptive  process,  which  reveals 
the  nature  of  G-od  intimately  bound  up  with 
a  true  experience  of  the  life  of  God,  has 
at  the  same  time  made  clear,  as  nothing  else 
ever  has,  the  infinite  worth  of  personal  life 
seen  in  the  light  of  that  love  that  suffers 
long  and  is  kind... 

"It  is  because  in  some  real  sense  we  see  the 


1  -  Boeckel,  Between  77a r  end  Peace,   chapter  III. 

2  -  See  Thomas,    Quaker  Adventures,  Ch.  XXII,  XXIII. 
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truth  of  the  nature  of  God  and  man  that 
we  cannot  hairs  any  part  in  the  way  and 
method  and  spirit  of  war,  either  for 
the  settlement  of  international  differ- 
ences or  as  a  solution  of  the  social  and 
industrial  problems  which  beset  our  age. 
It  belongs  to  the  very  essence  and  fiber 
of  our  religious  faith  to  take  Christ Ts 
way  of  life  as  a  program  to  be  practiced 
and  to  regard  His  estimate  of  the  worth 
of  man  as  the  true  one.     '.Ye  have  no  illu- 
sion as  to  the  cost  and  the  difficulty 
of  such  a  venture.     But  we  cannot  do 
otherwise.     '.7e  know  of  no  other  way  to 
preserve  our  loyalty  to  the  highest  or 
to  bring  in  the  Kingdom  for  which  Christ 
died.  nl 


The  Commission  on  International  Justice 

of  the  National  Council  of  Congregational  drew  up 

the  following  resolution: 

"That  the  churches  in  all  their-  departments 
endeavor  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  their 
constituents,  and  especially  the  youth,  a 
knowledge  of  the  folly  and  inhumanity  of 
war  and  to  foster  and  extend  the  will  to 
peace  based  upon  the  doctrine  of  equal 
rights  and  just  treatment  for  all  nations; 
and  that  Christian  homes  be  open  to  the 
foreign  students  within  our  gates,  that 
they  may  return  to  their  respective  countries 
with  an  exalted  sense  of  the  power  of 
Christianity  in  the  home  and  a  new  conception 

of  Christian  fraternity;    That  the 

denomination  condemn  as  vicious  and  un- 
christian all  propaganda  of  hate,  and  stand 
against  the  employment  of  churches  for  the 
s  upp  or  t  of  war  • n 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  1924  concluded  as  follows: 


1  -  Eoeckel,  Between  '.Var  and  peace,  ch.  III. 
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"The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 
pledges  all  its  energies  to  the  outlawry 
of  war  and  to  the  hastening  of  the  day 
when  nations  shall  learn  war  no  more. 
We  refuse  to  believe  that  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  human  beings  on  the  battle- 
field is  morally  necessary  to  man's 
highest  development  any  more  than  is 
killing  by  individuals.     We  see  in  war's 
cruelties,  made  more  terrible  by  modern 
invention,  not  only  a  menace  to  civiliza- 
tion, but  also  a  definite  challenge  to 
the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace."1 


Many  more  quotations,  equally  forceful, 
might  be  given  here,  for  nearly  every  church  or  de- 
nomination has  entered  into  the  world  peace  enter- 
prise.    In  1927  the  Catholic  Association  for  Inter- 
national Peace  was  formed.     That  same  year  the 
Universalis t  General  Convention  took  definite  stand 
in  writing,  for  peace.     In  1928  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  made  known  its  belief  in  the 
Kellogg  Pact.     In  fact,  the  fear  has  been  expressed 
by  some  that  the  churches  are  taking  too  active  a 
part  in  political  life  and  should  devote  themselves 
to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  individual.     This  fear 
is,  in  a  manner,   justifiable.     Dr.  Riinhold  ITecbuhr, 
however,  while  agreeing  that  the  church  may  be  "too 
politically  minded",  holds  that  they  are  not  taking 


1  -  Ibid,  p.  97. 
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an  active  enough,  part  in  influencing  the  policies 

of  the  state: 

"Is  it  not  true  that  in  everjthing  that  the 
Church  has  been  doing  since  it  has  achieved 
an  interest  in  politics  it  has  been  too 
politically  minded?    LTot  that  the  church 
should  have  less  interest  in  politics.  It 
should  have  more,  but  we  cannot  afford  to 
be  political-minded  when  we  are  settling 
political  questions.     V/e  must  be  prophetic. 
....  If  all  we  can  do  is  to  make  a  pro- 
nouncement that  sounds  like  the  platform  of 
a  political  party,  where  is  the  uniqueness 
of  our  ethical  insight?    As  a  church  we  must 
challenge  the  nations  to  a  mutual  trust,  to 
the  building  up  of  a  new  kind  of  a  political 
system.     7/e  must  go  far  beyond  anything  the 
nations  are  willing  to  do  today.    As  Christ- 
ians we  must  divest  ourselves  of  a  little  bit 
of  statesmanship1,  with  its  compromises  - 
become  prophetic.     Je  are  still  being  dragged 
by  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  state.     He  will 
have  to  be  more  heroic." 


Yes,  the  Church  does  have  a  place  in  society. 
It  is  the  organization  through  which  the  social  atti- 
tudes of  Jesus  can  be  given  to  the  world.     There  are 
still,  however,  certain  things  which  the  church  can  do 
in  order  to  have  more  power  in  the  bringing  of  world 
peace. 

Present-day  Christianity  was  characterized  in 
previous  discussions,  by  inconsistency,  denominational- 
ism,  and  other- worldliness.     That  the  church  is  not 


altogether  "other-worldly"  -  that  it  is  taking  active 

interest  in  world  affairs, 

C.   THE  CHURCH  A-ED  THE 

ATTITUDES  OF  JESUS.        has  heen  made  clear.  But 

if  the  church  is  to  do 
"best  the  task  which  is  to  he  done,  it  must  make  certain 
changes  within  itself.     First  of  all,  it  must  demon- 
strate unity  and  goodwill  oy  its  own  unity.     "A  divided 
church  cannot  effectively  call  a  divided  world  to- 
gether.""1"   This  does  not  mean  that  the  church  must  work 
out  a  uniformity  of  thought  an d  practices ,  not  does  it 
mean  that  the  church  should  call  the  world  to  organi- 
zational unity-  to  a  single  world  state.  "Varieties 
of  religious  experiences"  are  necessary.  Differences 
in  race,  nation,  and  culture  are  not  to  "be  aholished. 
But    "the  church  must  get  rid  of  the  sectarianism, 
of  the  competitive  and  exclusive  denominat ionalism, 
of  the  exaggerated  pride  in  small  differences,  of  the 
provincial  glorying  in  pecularities  of  doctrine,  order, 
and  practice,  that  now  disfigure  it.""1" 

Second,  the  church  must  "learn  to  take  itself 
less  seriously,  its  mission  more  seriously."    Very  often, 


1  -  Building  International  Goodwill,  a  symposium  presented 
through  the  V/orld  Alliance  for  International  Friend- 
ship -  p.  157. 
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too  much  is  made  of  creeds,  orders,  and  traditions. 

At  the  great  Conference  of  Faith  and  Order,  hours  were 

spent  "by  the  representatives  of  various  denominations 

2 

and  churches  in  disputation  of  creeds  and  beliefs. 

The  church  must  put  aside  petty  differences  and  think 

more  of  its  mission  -  the  instilling  of  the  ideals 

and  attitudes  of  Jesus  into  its  constituents,  and  the 

taking  of  these  attitudes  to  the  world.     If  this  is 

done,  the  social  value  of  Christiani ty  will  be  greatly 

increased.     The  spirit  of  Jesus  must  be  more  fully 

grasped  by  the  churches.     "To  the  Christian  as  a 

Christian,"  says  Ellsworth  Faris,   "there  is  neither 

East  nor  .Test,  bond  nor  free,  Jew  nor  Greek.  There 

are  only  the  deaf  and  those  who  hear  and  the  deaf  are 
1 

not  incurable."        Such  mus  t  be  the  attitude  of  the 
church. 


2  -  John  Haynes  Holmes,  "Do  Denominations  Hinder  or  Help? 

The  Christian  Century,  Aug.  9,  1928.  p.  973. 
1  -  Ellsworth  Faris,  "The  Church  as  a  Prophet  of  Unity." 

The  Journal  of  Religion,  May  1927,  p.  281. 


C MAPI EH  V 


Summary      and  Conclusion 


"Trumpeter,  sound  for  the  splendor  of  God  I 
bound  for  the  music  whose  name  is  law, 
Whose  service  is  perfect  freedom  still, 
The  order  august  that  rules  the  stars  I 
Bid  the  anarchs  of  night  withdraw. 
Too  long  the  destroyers  have  worked  their  will, 
bound  for  the  last,  the  last  of  the  wars! 


Trumpeter,  rally  us,  rally  us,  rally  us, 
On  to  the  city  of  G4d.tT 


Taken  from  Hauschenbusch, 

Christianizing  the  social 
Order. 
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CHASTER  V 


Summary  and  Conclusion 


That  the  question  of  world  peace  is  of  tremendous 
importance  has  "been  clearly  shown.    Two  reasons  have  "been 
given:  (1)  the  progress  in  science  which  has  resulted  in 

A.  THE  IMPORTANCES  ^proved  methods  of  warfare; 

OF  *ifORLD  P2AC2  (2)  thQ  restlessness  of  the 

social  order  and  the  inherent 
possibilities  of  a  next  war*  "If  democracy  does  not  make 
a  way  for  economic  change  without  xslass  war",  says  pro- 
fessor Harry  F.  Ward,  "Western  Civilization  is  headed  for 
complete  and  overwhelming  disaster .. •  Whatever  any  war  may 
have  done  for  progress  in  the  past,  it  is  almost  practically 
certain  that  the  universal  war  of  modern  times,  both  in  its 
extent  and  in  its  nature,  is  humanity  committing  suicide."^" 
The  restless  condition  of  th«  world  was  discussed  under 
five  headings:  (1)  Imperialism;   (2)  Nationalism;    (5)  Militarism; 
(4)  Economic  conditions;   (5)  Race  relations.    Arid  these 
problems  were  foudd  to  exist  both  internationally  and 
nationally  -  between  nations  and  within  nations.  The  nation 
gradually  came  into  being  through  the  law  of  interperietration 


1  -  Ward,  The  New  social  Order,  p.  377,  376. 
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-  the  unifying  of  difference.     "Through  the  further  working 

of  this  principle,  the  world  sfcate  appears",  says  Hi 8 8 
1 

follett.      It  is  necessary  to  form  a  community  of  nations. 
This  does  not  mean  that  nationalism  rnu3t  be  done  away  with 
entirely^  it  does  not  mean  that  nations  must  "become  alike 
in  culture.     It  means  rather  that  the  different  nations 
must  cultivate  a  new  ^ind  of  national  patriotism  -  a  patriotism 
"both  to  the  nation  and  to  the  world  state.     Nations  must 
learn  to  understand  each  other,  to  co-operate  with  each 
other  in  this  community.    But  the  problems  discussed  in 
connection  with  world  peace  hinder  the  formation  of  any  such 
community  of  nations.    Until  nations  cease  to  make  imperialism 
their  policy,  until  they  learn  to  understand  a  new  meaning 
by  nationalism,  until  they  cease  to  resort  to  armaments  as 
means  of  protection,  until  men  lay  aside  prejudice,  this 
world  state  cannot  peacefully  exist.    Modern  invention  is 
bring1  men  ever  cljser  together.     The  world  is  seeming  smaller 
and  more  complex.    Everything  in  the  world  effects  everything 
else.     It  as  a  great  machine.     If  a  cog  slips  at  any  time, 
the  entire  machine  is  affected.     All  this  makes  the  problem 
of  world  peace  of  increasing  importance. 

Various  methods  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose 


1  -  FolXett,  The  New  State ,  pp. 344 -34 7. 
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of  creating  this  community  of  nations.    Peace  pacts  have 
teen  proposed  and  signed.    Organizations  have  been  formed. 
The  League  of  Nations,  the  Hague  tribunal,  the  Geneva 
School  of  International  Relations,  the  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation, all  have  such  purposes.     The  church  has,  of  late, 
shown  interest.    Educators  are  at  work  trying  to  incorporate 

B.  VARIOUS  METHODS  OP  PRO-        an  emphasis  upon  peace 
MO  TING  PEACE •  THEIR 

VALUE.  ratner  than  on  war  in  the 

textbooks.    All  these 
plans  show  that  a  part  of  the  world  is  conscious  of  the 
need  for  world  peace.     The  international  mind  is  develjping. 
And  all  of  these  methods  are  of  value  in  promoting  its 
development.    Organizations  have  their  places  in  the  attempt 
to  educate  the  public,    But  these  organizations  cannot 
succeed  in  building  a  permanent  social  order  unless  they  are 
able  to  substitute  constructive  attitudes  for  those  which 
underlie  imperialism,  super-nationalism,  militarism,  and 
prejudice. 

There  are  some  who  loo^  to  the  church  for 
help  in  the  present  crisis.     It  is  true  that  the  church 

C.  THE  FAILURE  OF  THE         did  not  succeed  in  the  oast. 

CHURCH  IH  THE  PAST.        ml_  „ 

The  fact  that  the  cnurch  en- 
couraged and  use-,  warfare  has  been  demonstrated^  It  is 
equally  true  that  Christianity  today  has  not  been  really 
Christian.     Many  practices  of  professing  Christians  are 


( 


not  in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  Christ.    For  a  long 
time  the  Church  was  "other-worldly"  -  placing  emphasis  on 
a  future  kingdom  rather  than  trying  to  right  the  wrongs 
in  the  society  in  which  it  lived.    But  the  church  today  is 
awaking. *    Its  most  prominent  leaders  are  conscious  of  its 

shortcomings  both  in  the  past  and  in  the  present.  The 
church  is  now  hearing  a  challenge  ringing  from  the  social 
conditions  of  the  world. 

Christianity  does  have  sociological  value, 

and  the  sociological  values  which  it  has  are  applicable  to 

the  problems  of  world  peace.     These  values  are  seen  both  in 

D.  THE  VALUE  OF  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  and 

CHRISTIANITY 

in  the  church  itself.     In  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  are  found  social  attitudes  which  directly  oppose 
those  prompting  imperialism,  super-nationalism,  militarism, 
economic  struggle,  and  prejudice.     If  love,  fraternity, 
personal  value,  service,  and  sacrifice  are  accepted  by  men, 
they  cannot  practice  those  policies  which  inaice  world  peace 
impossible*      A  means  of  presenting  these  values  to  the 
world  is  needed.     The  church  acswer3  this  need.     "It  is  a 
simple  fact",   says  William  P.  Merrill,  "that  the  church  has 
certain  advantages  possesse    by  no  other  organization  in 
wording  toward  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  world".  The 

Christian  church  has  a  loyalty,  an  allegiance,  which  tran- 

* 

Merrill,  Building  International  Goodwill ,  p.  144. 


scends  the  lesser  loyalties,  yet  is  not  inconsistent  with 
them,  when  it  "believes  in  Christ,  the  revealer  of  a  God 
of  all  nations  -  a  Christ  in  whom  there  is  neither  East 
nor  'A'est,  North  nor  South,  bond  nor  free.     It  has  a  method 
"by  which  it  can  "bring  men  to  believe  in  the  universal 
Kingdom  of  God,  by  which  it  can  inculcate  the  social  vaules 
of  Jesus1  teaching  into  the  lives  of  individuals.  Christianity 
does  have  sociological  vilue. 

more. 

But  this  is  all  ideal,  some  complain,  and  nothing 
No  one  can  tell  whether  Christianity  would  work,  because 
Christianity  has  never  been  tried.     "Christianity  has  been 
tried",  protests  Dr.  Rauschenbusch ,  "  both  in  private  and  in 
social  life...  It  is  true  enough  that  there  has  never  been  a 
social  order  which  was  Christian  from  top  to  bottom.  But 
large  domains  of  our  social  life  have  come  under  the  sway  of 
Christ's  law  in  their  spirit  and  in  their  fundamental  structure, 
and  these  are  by  common  consent  the  source  of  our  happiness  an£ 
objects  of  our  pride. It  is  not  desirable  or  desired  to 
bring  bac^  the  union  of  church  and  state  which  proved  fruitful 
of  no  great  value  to  world  peace*    But  it  is  desirable  that 
the  church  strive  to  "Christianize  the  social  order'.'  professor 
Ward  shows  that  a  spirit  of  service  must  supplant  a  spirit  of 
selfish  aggressiveness,  and  that  a  spirit  of  sacrifice  must 
take  the  place  of  one  of  individual  pride  and  national  interest, 
"The  chief  contribution  that  religion  can  make  to  the  new  order 
is  to  develop  the  sacrificial  spirit",  he  says.  Christianity 
1  -  Rauschenbusch,  Christianizing  the  Social  Order,  p.  124. 
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preaches  the  Gospel  of  redemption  and  regeneration  through 
sacrifice".     He  then  goes  on  to  show  that  it  is  necessary 
for  Christianity  to  get  its  followers  to  practice  this 
spirit  "us  individuals,  as  ca^sses,  as  nations". 

It  is  infinitely  harder  to  get  nations  to  practice 
Christianity  than  it  is  to  get  individuals  to  practice  it.  It 
is  true  that  a  Christian  world  is  now  ideal  rather  than  real. 

3.  FINAL  COITCLUSIOH       Nevertheless,  such  an  ideal  is  a 

valuable  one.     Christianity  is  a 
great  social  force.     It  does  have  great  sociological  value, 
and  these  values  can  ;iave  great  effect  upon  this  restless, 
waring  world.     It  has  been  said  that"  -.ietory  could  be  written 
by  means  of  crosses.    A  great  man  conceived  of  e  great  ideal 
and  believed  in  it  to  the  extent  that  he  proclaimed  it.  be- 
cause he  was  a  head  of  his  time,  he  was  condemned  as  a  heretic. 
The  next  generation  then  progressed  to  his  view  upon  life, 
realized  his  greatness,  and  erected  a  monrment  in  the  place 
of  the  cross.    By  this  time  another  "heretic"  had  arisen, 
and  the  same  process  became  repeated.     Christ  conceived  of  a 
great  ideal.     He  believed  in  a  universal  Kingdom  of  God  depen- 
dent upon  love,  brotherhood,  personal  value,  service,  and 
sacrifice.     He  proclaimed  that  Gospel  and  was  crucified. 
During  the  past  centuries,  the  "mustard  seed"  has  grown.  I/!en 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  meaning  of  His  message.  Years 
ago  men  crucified  Him,  but  new  men  are  beginning  to  raise  His 
monument,     And  it  may  be  that  other  crosses  will  have  to  be 
1  -  Ward,  The  New  Social  Order,  p.  363. 

2.-  Bertha  Conde .  Radiant  Living,  and  Dr.  B.JS.  Eubank,  class  le< 


"borne  "before  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  realized.  But  though  it 
may  te  that 

"Truth  is  always  on  the  scaffold, 
Wrong  is  always  on  the  throne 

still, 

"The  scaffold  sways  the  future..." 
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